



















OUR HIGHLAND REGIMENTS AND 
THEIR TARTANS. 


By W. E. MILLIKEN. 





As the authorities are resolved to abolish the time-honoured and 
distinctive tartans of our Highland regiments, it will not be amiss 
to devote a few words to considering the circumstances under which 
those battalions came upon the establishment, and to the tartans 
they have hitherto severally worn. The Queen’s service is by 
regulations inhibited from assuming any attitude upon the ques- 
tion; but, as might be expected, the innovations of the Government 
have met with the strongest opposition on the part of every Scotch- 
man, and most Englishmen, not wearing her Majesty’s uniform. The 
Royal Highland Society of London at once came to the front, and 
are supported by every society of a kindred character. From the lan- 
guage employed by the Secretary of State for War in the House on 
the evening of the 10th February last, it appears that motives of the 
paltriest economy actuate the War Office in introducing a deplor- 
able change which, he alleges, must accompany the ignis futuus of 
the ‘linked battalion’ system. To those who have the esprit de 
corps of our army at heart, how ignoble seems a measure which, 
for so contemptible an object, robs a soldier of that which he holds 
so dear! Besides, not six months pass every year but officers are 
compelled to furnish themselves with new-pattern shoulder-straps, 
or sashes, cr badges of rank, or some such expensive articles. 
Every Highlander will fight as well in black breeks as he would 
if cad in the most distincuishel of tartans. But the tendency 
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of the age is to have an army that can not only fight, but cap 
think and reflect. To despoil the Highlander of his own parti- 
cular tartan is to take from him that which not enriches the Ex. 
chequer, and makes him poor indeed. As well deprive regiment 
after regiment of the honour-roll of names upon their colours ag 
make the men relinquish the cherished differences of dress in which 
those battles were fought and won. 

At the mention of Highlanders our thoughts at once turn to 
the familiar 42d. In taking this corps first, I have no wish what- 
ever to set up any order of precedence in the regiments themselves 
(my personal sympathies, indeed, by descent, rest with the 72d and 
78th) ; the rivalry amongst the various corps is of so honourable, 
yet so delicate, a nature withal, that no one for a moment would 
dream of attempting its adjustment. But on the score of antiquity 
alone, the 42d have the prior claim upon ourattention. In the year 
1729 six companies of Highlanders were raised, and these, forming 
totally distinct bodies, were styled ‘the Independent Companies,’ 
The men, for the most part of a higher social status than ordinary 
soldiers, performed duties of a quasi-civil description. They were 
distributed about the country to enforce the Disarming Acts. 
Three of the original companies, one being under the command of 
Simon Lord Lovat, consisted of one hundred men, the others of 
seventy-five men each. An entirely new mixture of black, green, 
and blue was given them for a tartan, and the sombre dress gained 
them the designation of ‘Am Freicadan Dhu,’ or Black Watch. 
On the 25th October 1739, letters of service, as the phrase is, 
were issued to Alexander Lindsay, fourth Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, to raise four additional companies, and to assume command 
of the regiment, numbered the 438d. The colours in their tartan 
were rearranged (though not changed) to the present check. Thisis 
generally considered to be the genuine Sutherland pattern, and differs 
very slightly from that of the kilted 93d, or Sutherland Highlanders. 
Decoyed to London on the pretext that the King wished to see 
them, they reached Finchley Common on the 30th April 1748. 
Here they encamped, to the wonder and admiration of vast crowds, 
who came from the metropolis tosee them. But factious opponents 
of the Government sowed the seeds of mistrust and disaffection 
among the farouches Scots. Induced to believe that they were about 
to be transported for life to the American plantations, they, on the 
night of Tuesday, the 17th May, retraced their steps. On the even- 
ing of the 19th, the King’s troops, under General Blakeney, came 
up with and surrounded them in Lady Wood, on the estate, i 
recent years, of the late Mr. Ward Hunt, four miles from Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire. Prudence dictated not to drive them to despera- 
tion ; terms were arranged ; the men laid down their arms (some of 
the weapons are preserved in Oundle Church to this day) ; they were 






















































AND THEIR TARTANS. 579 
marched back to London, and on the 8th June Sergeant MacPherson, 
with two other mutineers, were shot on the parade in the Tower. 
Their gravestone in St. Peter’s Chapel may still be seen. In 
1743-4 they served in Flanders; and five years subsequently their 
number was altered to the 42d. In 1756 they went to North 
America. At the disastrous attack on Ticonderoga, where, as at 
Fontenoy, they had the honourable duty of covering the retreat, 
this one regiment had 8 officers, 9 sergeants, and 297 men killed ; 
17 officers, 10 sergeants, and 306 men wounded. Lack of space 
forbids a detailed account of the splendid achievements of this 
corps. Their colours carry the stirring names of, amongst others, 
‘Egypt,’ ‘Corunna,’ ‘ Fuentes d’Onor,’ ‘ Nivelle,’ ‘ Orthes,’ ‘ Tou- 
louse,’ ‘ Peninsula,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ ‘ Alma,’ ‘ Sevastopol,’ and ‘ Luck- 
now;’ whilst their more recent services in our African campaigns 
are freshly remembered. They are inordinately proud of the red 
hackle in their bonnets; and, like all ‘ Royal’ regiments, have blue 
facings. Their march is ‘ The Garb of old Gaul,’ set to music by 
their Major Reid, who, dying in 1806, endowed a chair of music in 
Edinburgh University with a capital sum of 52,0001. Their badge 
is St. Andrew, with his cross saltire. 

The 91st, or Princess Louise’s Argyllshire Highlanders, are 
closely associated with the clan Campbell and the dukedom of 
Argyll. They wear the trews, Highland jacket, &c., bonnet, and 
yellow facings. The tartan is the ‘Cawdor Campbell,’ comprising 
the blue and green ground of the Loudoun Campbells, of which the 
fine white and yellow strands are replaced with light-blue and red 
lines. The Campbell crest of the boar’s head, and motto ‘Ne 
obliviscaris,’ constitute their badge. They also carry the Princess’s 
cipher ‘L.’ and coronet. Originally numbered the 98th, they were 
raised, at the express desire of George III., by John, fifth Duke of 
Argyll. George Gordon, Lord Huntly, who succeeded his father 
as fifth and last Duke of Gordon, and who was familiarly known in 
his own district as the ‘ Cock of the North,’ when a captain in the 
Scots Guards offered to raise a regiment for general service. He 
received letters of service under date the 10th February 1794. 
His lordship’s parents took an active share in the recruiting. It is 
quite a true tale that Jane, the beautiful Duchess of Gordon, 
recruited in person at markets on horseback, wearing a military 
jacket and bonnet, and offering for volunteers the irresistible bounty 
ofa guinea and a—kiss. In three months more than the required 
humbers were enrolled, and Lord Huntly received his commission 
as lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 92d Gordon Highlanders. 
This corps more than any other, the 98d excepted, has retained 
the particular nationality of its men and officers. The original 
recruits came from the family estates round about Fort William. 
With yellow facings, they wear the full Highland costume of Gordon 
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tartan—a blue and green checked ground, with a fine yellow line. 
A black strand runs through the officers’ lace, in memory of Sir 
John Moore, who commanded them in the Peninsula. The latest 
instance of the exercise of the clan influence on any large scale in 
the Highlands is afforded by the 93d Sutherland Highlanders, who 
were embodied upon letters of service, granted in 1800 to Major. 
General Wemyss of Wemyss, from the tenantry of Elizabeth Coun- 
tess of Sutherland, only child of William, seventeenth and last Earl 
of Sutherland. In 1811 they mustered 1049 rank and file, of whom 
1014 were Scotchmen from the counties of Sutherland, Ross, and 
Cromarty. In the Crimea the 42d, 72d, 79th, and 93d formed 
the Highland Brigade under Sir Colin Campbell. These, with 
three battalions of the Guards, constituted the division commanded 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. Returning to England in 
July 1856, the 93d embarked in June the following year, under 
Colonel Adrian Hope, for India. Here they again came under the 
command of Sir Colin Campbell, whose partiality for the 93d is well 
known. Their services, with the 78th, in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, were, of the eminent, preéminent. On the 25th March 
1870, they reached Leith, after an absence of nineteen years from 
Scotland. On the 4th August 1870, new colours were presented 
to them by the Duchess of Sutherland in Queen’s Park, Edinburgh ; 
and the old colours, which they had borne throughout the Indian 
Mutiny, were sent to Dunrobin Castle. On this occasion the officers 
entertained the Duke and his family at luncheon in the picture- 
gallery of Holyrood. Then, lunch cleared away, dancing began 
in the old Palace, where none had been since the historical 
ball given there to Prince Charles Edward in 1745, as related 
in the pages of Waverley. John Mackenzie, Lord MacLeod, 
eldest son of George, third Earl of Cromarty, who was condemned 
to die, with Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, but whose life was 
spared—mainly through the exertions of his wife—had also cast in 
his fortunes with his ill-fated Prince. Though pardoned, in virtue 
of his tender years, his honours and fortunes fell at his father’s 
attainder. Going abroad, he entered the Swedish army, and attained 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. On his return to England In 
1777 the Government, wishing to profit by his great influence in 
the North, encouraged the offer of his services to raise a regiment, 
which, including 840 Highlanders, 236 Lowlanders, and 34 Irish, 
was numbered the 73d, and designated ‘MaclI.eod’s Highlanders.’ 
This is now the 71st Highland Light Infantry, who wear the trews 
of the Mackenzie tartan, and the helmet, instead of the bonnet. 
With them are now linked the 78th Highlanders, as well known, 
perhaps, by their glorious cognomen of ‘ Ross-shire Buffs.’ The 
latter corps was originally raised upon letters of service, issued on 
the 7th March 1793, to Major Francis Mackenzie, chief of the 
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powerful clan of that name, and who, in 1797, was created Lord 
Seaforth, Baron Mackenzie of Kintail. They are a kilted regiment, 
wearing also the Mackenzie tartan and, like the 71st, buff facings. 
In the person of Lord Seaforth, who was a lineal descendant of 
Kenneth, third Earl of Seaforth, was accomplished the prophecy of 
the Warlock of the Glen, which had long hung like an incubus over 
that doomed race. ‘In vain the bright course of his talents to 
wrong, Fate deadened his ear and imprisoned his tongue :’ despite 
his afflictions, his lordship filled no unimportant part in the world 
by dint of his natural abilities and force of character. But for the 
attainder of 1715 he would have been ninth Earl of Seaforth. 
A copy lies before me of the notice which he caused to be posted up 
throughout the counties of Ross and Cromarty and the Isle of Lewis. 
It is highly characteristic of the times, and is as follows: 


‘SEAFORTH’S HIGHLANDERS. 


To be forthwith raised for the Derrnce of His Glorious 
Majesty Kina GrorGE the Third, and the Preservation of our 
Happy Constitution in Church and State. 


All Laps of True Hicuianp Buioop willing to show their 
Loyalty and Spirit may repair to SrarortH, or the Major, 
ALEXANDER MacKENzIrE of Belmaduthy; or the other Command- 
ing Officers at Head Quarters at [ ], where they will 
receive HicH Bounties and SoLDIER-LIKE ENTERTAINMENT, 





The Laps of this Regiment will Live and Die together ;—as 
they cannot be Dravucurep into other Regiments, and must be 
reduced in a Bopy in their Own Country. 


Now for a Stroke at the Monsieurs, my Boys! 
Kina GrorGE for ever! 


HUZZAY” 


I must forbear to dwell upon the deeds of so gallant a corps ; but 
even at this distance of time none can read unmoved how, with 
the 74th and 78th Highlanders, the 19th Light Dragoons, four 
12-pounders, and seven native regiments, Wellington, then General 
Wellesley, on the 22d September 1808, won the battle of Assaye, 
the hardest ever fought in India, defeating the combined armies of 
Sindiah and the Rajah of Berar, numbering more than 33,000 men ; 
and how, at the head of the ‘ Ross-shire Buffs,’ Havelock made his 
triumphal entry into Lucknow, after three months, in Sir James 
Outram’s words, of such continuous fighting as English troops 
had never before undergone. ‘There are no more cherished tradi- 
tions in this regiment than the words of Sir James Outram, 
who, at parade on the 26th January 1858, used language in 
Which no English regiment had ever been addressed ;* and the 


Pte The following passage occurs in his address, which he purposely reduced to 
writing: ‘ Your exemplary conduct, 78th, in every respect, throughout the past 
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banquet which was given at Brahan Castle in Ross, the home of her 
ancestors, by the Hon. Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie, a daughter of 
Francis Lord Seaforth, their first colonel, to the officers and men, 
who, npon their return to Fort: George in September 1858—hayin 

embarked at Bombay under the distinguished honour of a Royal salute 
from the battery and the ‘dressed’ ships of the Indian navyy—were 
hailed on all sides as the ‘saviours of India.’ Their buff leather 
belts and accoutrements are no longer distinctive, now that buff, in 
lieu of the old pipeclay, belts and slings have been adopted for the 
infantry of the Line. On the 19th May 1874, the 78th was bri- 
gaded with the 42d, 79th, and 93d at Aldershot, in review before 
the Emperor of Russia. These four kilted regiments represented 
Scotland at the siege and capture of Lucknow. SBy a singular coin- 
‘cidence, the several colonels on that day—Mackenzie, MacBean, 
Macleod, and Miller—had served each with his respective corps in 
the crisis of 1857-8. Old colours of the 72d and 78th are pre- 
served at Brahan Castle, in Dingwall Church, and at Balmoral. On 
the death of Lord Seaforth (11th January 1815), without surviving 
male issue, the chieftainship passed away to a remote collateral, and 
the estates he had repurchased from the Crown were inherited by his 
eldest daughter, the lady I have just mentioned. To her Sir Walter 
Scott addressed some very fine lines, of which the last stanzas run: 


‘ Thy sons rose around thee in light and in love, 
All a father could hope, all a friend could approve; 
What ’vails it the tale of thy sorrows to tell— 
In the spring-time of youth and of promise they fell! 
Of the line of Fitzgerald* remains not a male 
To bear the proud name of the chief of Kintail! 


And thou, gentle dame, who must bear to thy grief, 
For thy clan and thy country, the cares of a chief, 
Whom brief rolling moons in six changes have left, 
Of thine husband and father and brethren bereft, 

To thine ear of affection how sad is the hail 

That salutes thee the Heir of the line of Kintail!’ 

Kenneth Mackenzie, seventh and last Earl of Seaforth, having 
tendered his services to the Crown, received letters of service, dated 
the 29th December 1777. Amongst his own people in Ross and 
the Isles he raised more than one thousand men. ‘The regiment, 
from the circumstance that the name of MacRae was almost universal 
in the ranks, was known as ‘ the MacRaes.’ At first numbered the 
78th, in 1786 they were finally placed upon the establishment as 
the 72d. It was this corps who, when at Edinburgh Castle in July 
1778, being under the misapprehension that they were to be sold to 





eventful year, has never been surpassed by any troops of any nation in any age, 
whether for steady discipline in the camp or indomitable valour in the field.’ 

* The Mackenzies trace their descent from Colinas Fitzgerald, son of the Earl 
of Kildare of Ireland, who settled in Scotland in 1261. For his repulse of Haco, 
King of Norway, at Largs, in 1263, the King Alexander III. gave him the lands of 
Kintail, in Ross. 




















































AND THEIR TARTANS. 5838 
the East India Company, broke out into the historical émeute de- 
scribed by the graphic pen of Boswell. The MacRaes, encamped 
upon Arthur's Seat, for three days defied the whole force in Scotland. 
They were at last pacified by their chief promising them that, 
whithersoever they went, they should not go without him. The 
Earl of Seaforth died (leaving an only child, a daughter, afterwards 
Countess of Melfort, more generally known as Lady Caroline 
Drummond) in August 1783, during the voyage to India. In 
1823, by the special authorisation of King George IV., they 
resumed the Highland costume, which had been relinquished as 
proving unsuitable for their campaigns in the Cape, and received the 


title of the ‘Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders.’ The Duke 


of York, in Scotland, was known as the Duke of Albany. Fox their . 


conspicuous gallantry in the Indian campaigns of 1857-8, ‘ Central 
India’ was added to their colours. The men wear the trews, the 
officers the trews and plaid, of the MacRae tartan, which has a 
ground of brilliant scarlet, with blue, black, and green checks, 
brought out with red and yellow lines. The 71st is another regi- 
ment which testifies to the influence of Seaforth in the north, in the 
devotion of the Mackenzies and MacRaes to the ‘Caber Feigh,’ a 
stag’s head and antlers, peculiar to the clan. 

The 74th, at first known by the name of the ‘ Argyll High- 
landers,’ from the district where they were raised, were embodied 
inthe year 1787. This regiment is particularly distinguished for 
its share in our victeries in the Peninsula, and was as great a 
favourite with the Duke of Wellington as was the 98rd with Lord 
Clyde. Brigaded with the 45th, 88th, and part of the 60th, they 
were known as the ‘ Fighting Division.’ At Assaye every officer was 
either killed or wounded. [or this victory special honorary colours 
were conferred by the Governor-General upon the 74th and 78th. 
The latter, for some reason or other, ceased to use its third colour 
on leaving India ; thus the former is the only regiment in the British 
army that possesses such a colour. Not the least glory of the 74th 
is the wonderful discipline which, under Lieutenant-Colonel Seton, 
they displayed at the loss of the Birkenhead in Algoa Bay on the 
26th February 1852. It were idle to comment here upon that 
story of heroic self-denial—a victory over the last enemy as great 
as any of those of which the names adorn their regimental standards. 
Colonel Seton fell a victim to the high-mindedness, self-possession, 
and calm resolve with which he inspired all others on that day. In 
1854 they were honoured with the addition of one pipe-major and 
five Pipers to the regulation number. Their trews are of the 
‘Lamond’ tartan, which is the same as that of the Campbells, a 
blue and green checked ground, but relieved with stripes of white. 
The femaining one of our Highland battalions is the 79th, the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. This was embodied at Stirling 
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by Alan Cameron of Erracht, to whom letters of service were granted 
on the 17th August 1798. Next year they went to Flanders. 
In April 1795 its strength was ordered to be restored to 1000 
men for service abroad. Whilst Colonel Cameron was making every 
exertion to obtain more recruits, he heard that directions had been 
given to draft the Cameron Highlanders into four other regiments, 
Nothing could be more repugnant to him and his men. At an 
interview with the Duke of York, he said, ‘To draft the 79th is 
more than you or your Royal father dare do.’ The Duke replied, 
‘The King my father will certainly send the regiment to the West 
Indies.” Cameron burst out with, ‘ You may tell the King your 
father from me that he may send us to hell if he likes, and I'll go 
at the head of them; but he daurna draft us.’ The men were not 
drafted. Colonel Cameron was killed at Fuentes d’Onor on the 
5th May 1811. Their kilts are of the pattern given to them by 
Cameron: a black, green, and blue ground enriched with stripes of 
scarlet, being a modification of the tartan of the Cameron of Lochiel. 
Their badge is the thistle, the emblem of Scotland, as sanctioned by 
Queen Anne in 1707, after the Act of Union. As a ‘ Queen’s’ 
battalion they have blue facings. 

The foregoing regiments are severally ‘ linked’ together under 
Lord Cardwell’s absurd and impracticable scheme ; and with as much 
disregard for the congruity and propriety in every instance but two, 
or for the antecedents and traditional prejudices of the individual 
regiments, as in the case of the others that are similarly dealt with. 
The couples stand as follows: the 42d with the 79th, the brigade 
depot at Perth; the 71st with the 78th, at Fort George—and this 
is not wholly inappropriate, for they both came from the Mackenzie 
estates in the north; the 72d with the 91st, at Stirling; the 92d 
with the 93d, at Aberdeen; and the 74th with the 26th (Camero- 
nians) at Hamilton. The 26th has nothing in common with any 
of these other regiments, having been formed originally from the 
followers of that arch Whig, Richard Cameron of Glasgow. By 4 
very common, but to a Scotchman a very reprehensible, mistake, 
the name of ‘ Cameronians’ is often applied to the 79th or ‘ Cameron’ 
Highlanders. It would, however, be less inappropriate to link the 
42d with the 73d, which latter was originally the second battalion 
of the former; the 72d with the 78th, as ‘ Seaforth’s Highlanders;’ 
the 74th with the 91st, with the joint name as now borne by the 
latter; and the 71st with the 79th, with the joint name of ‘ Mac- 
kenzie and Cameron Highlanders ;’ and, if they must be linked at 
all, the 92d might go, as now, with the 98d, as the ‘ Gordon and 
Sutherland Highlanders.’ 

These several battalions—they are to be called regiments 00 
more—should of course retain their present distinctive titles, 0 
Signia, and so on. 
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THE PLEASURES OF HIBERNATION. 























Suggested by the present Season. 





How gladly would I hibernate 
If thou, love, wouldst agree 
To leave ‘ our circle’ to their fate 
And burrow deep with me! 

A ‘henbane couch’ should be our bed, 
‘ Rose frontlets’ bind our eyes, 
And crocus-bulbs grow near each head, 

To teach us when to rise. 


‘It is the first mild day of March,’ 
These early bulbs may say ; 
‘ The redbreast sings from the tall larch— 
*Tis time to rise to-day.’ 
Then I shall drowsily reply, 
Close to thy drowsier ear, 
‘ Let us sleep on till March goes by, 
And April showers appear !’ 


From begging-lists, in times like these, 
How sweet to hide in sleep ! 

Nor still, for Turkish refugees, 
Be dunned to pay and weep ; 

Nor learn again ‘ what countless ills’ 
The Ritualist ‘ assail’— 

Churchwardens carping at the bills, 
The bishop, ‘ and the gaol ;’ 


Nor hear persistent stewards preach 
Their charitable fare. 

‘Tickets? Ah, yes; a guinea each ! 
But Ashley’s in the chair. 

The Infant Link Boys’ Funds, once large, 
Now need im ‘nediate aid ; 

A guinea is a trifling ‘‘ charge” 


For such a “ light brigade.” ’ 
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Thus lapped in sleep by Lethe’s shore 
We'll let the quidnuncs prose— 

No African, or other bore, 
Shall ruffle our repose ; 

No heads that Grecian mayors can bring, 
Though chipped from classic stone, 

Shall move us from our couch to fling 
The turf that shields our own. 


No Kurdish or Albanian League, 
No threatened Afghan raid, 

No noise of Muscovite intrigue, 
Our slumbers shall invade. 

And if at home ‘ the common cry 
Of kernes’ shall break the law, 

We'll ‘ jeek and let the jaw gae by,’ 
As saith the old Scotch saw. 


And still a ‘strange mysterious dream’ 
Of spring’s more genial days 

Shall wave to us an aery stream 
Of concerts, balls, and plays. 

Yet hold! Such joy could never last, 
There’s wormwood in the cup: 
We've duns, and ere a week were past 
They’d rush to dig us up! 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 






































CHapTterR XXVIII. 


MRS. JONES TAKES ADVICE. 


Ir was a long four hours for Mrs. Jones before her lodger returned 
that evening. He had no sooner sat down to his comfortable tea 
than he smilingly began, 

‘And now Iam quite ready to listen to what you have to tell 
me, Mrs. Jones.’ 

‘Lor, sir, you have got sharp eyes, to be sure! To think of 
your being able to tell like that, now !’ 

‘You have so truthful a countenance, you see, Mrs. Jones. 
You have not been accustomed to conceal your thoughts.’ 

‘I’ve never had nothing to conceal, sir.’ 

‘Well, that may have something to do with it, perhaps. But 
we must not leave your own good sense and good feeling out of the 
question, you know; that would never do.’ 

‘You are very kind, I’m sure, sir; and no one could be grate- 
fuller than Iam. To tell the truth, I really have got something on 
my mind as I should like to ask your advice about.’ 

‘Sit down and take a cup of tea with me, and tell me all about 
it, Mrs. Jones. You may depend upon my doing the best I can for 
you,’ cordially returned Mr. Brown. 

‘That’s just what I told myself, sir: You tell it all to Mr. 
Brown, Jane Jones, and he’ll help you if anybody can.’ And, seating 
herself at a respectful distance, with a cup of tea in her hand, she 
began, ‘It’s about the very story I was telling you last night, sir. It 
did seem strange, after hearing never a word about any one connected 
with it all these years, to have people coming to me now.’ 

‘About Miss Gray, eh ?’ neatly cutting his cold toast into strips. 
_ ‘Yes, sir. As far as I can make out, there is going to be some 
inquiry as to whether the property Miss Gray, or Miss Heathcote, as 
they call her now, has come into really belongs to her.’ 

‘ Property ?” 

‘If you remember, I told you last night that I heard Miss Gray 
Thad the care of years ago has come into some property, and taken 
her sister’s name of Heathcote.’ | 
‘Ah, to be sure, your little nurselings! Yes, I recollect now. 
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You said you had a niece at service near to where the young lady 
lives. She has paid you a visit to-day, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, sir, my niece has got nothing to do with it. It was a 
strange lady who called. She said her name was Robinson, and 
began asking questions—if I hadn’t been rather unfortunate and 
took to nursing; and then she went on to ask if I hadn’t had the 
care of little Evelyn Heathcote and Nora Gray. I was took by sur. 
prise, to be sure.’ 

Mrs. Jones waited a moment or two, but Mr. Brown seemed to 
have nothing to say, and she went on: 

‘Then she told me that there was some doubt as to whether Miss 
Heathcote was the rightful owner of the property she had come into. 
Some inquiries are going to be made about the mistake in registering 
the death, and this Mrs. Robinson says that my evidence may be 
wanted. She cautioned me to be very discreet, because it’s all a 
secret now ; and I promised not to tell my niece, but I didn’t pro- 
mise not to tell you. The truth is, I don’t want to be drawed into 
saying anything as might hurt the young lady, and what should I do 
without a friend to advise me ?’ 

‘What indeed?’ with a glance at Mrs. Jones’s simple kindly face. 
Then, with a sudden transition to sharpness in his tone and look, he 
went on, ‘ You told her that you had a gentleman lodger, and all you 
knew about me, of course.’ 

‘I only said I had a lodger, and his name was Brown, sir; 
nothing more. She didn’t seem to notice, and never asked a word 
about you.’ 

‘A woman,’ meditatively—‘ a woman.’ 

‘She looked like a real lady, Mr. Brown.’ 

‘Yes, yes; got up for that, of course.’ 

‘Got up! Ono, sir; not if you mean she was one of those 
painted misses. She was quite middle-aged, and well-dressed, and 
—just what I should call a lady.’ 

‘Exactly. Just what you would consider to be a lady in search 
of a nurse. Very well done—neat, so far. Are you sure she first 
mentioned the names of your little charges to you ?’ 

‘Yes, I am sure of that, sir. She first said she wanted to ask 
me a question or two about a friend of hers; and I was very glad 
when she mentioned the little girls’ names ; for, to tell the truth, I 
was afraid the friend she meant was you. I was telling myself to 
mind and be careful what I said when she brought up their names.’ 

‘Mistake number one,’ said Mr. Brown, sotto voce; adding 
smilingly to Mrs. Jones, ‘ Your sex is rather apt to act upon im- 
pulse, if you will excuse my telling you so. This good lady came for 
the purpose of talking about your little nurselings to you, and she did 
not even allow you to begin. She lets you see your evidence might 
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be wanted, and I should not be at all surprised if she told you that 
you would be well paid for giving it.’ 

‘Well, she really did, sir!’ 

‘If she prided herself upon being specially business-like, she 
might even have given you something down, just to prove her own 

ood faith, insure your silence, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘And she did that too!’ ejaculated Mrs. Jones, in admiration of 
Mr. Brown’s wonderful penetration. ‘And I don’t mind acknow- 
ledging that it made me very curious to know why she did it.’ 

‘Of course it did, Mrs. Jones.’ 

‘I’ve been thinking it over ever since, and I can’t understand 
what she gave me the money for, sir.’ 

‘And imagining all sorts of mysterious reasons, eh ?’ 

‘Well, we know people don’t go about giving away sovereigns for 
nothing in these days, sir. I wish they did.’ 

Mr. Brown was quite ready to recognise that. ‘ People want their 
money’s worth all the world over, Mrs. Jones, you may be sure of that. 
Their getting it is another thing.’ 

‘Well, I’ve done nothing to be ’shamed of, for my part. Do you 
think there can be anything really wrong about the property Miss 
Gray has come into, sir? I'll never believe as my dear young mis- 
tress’s child would do anything wrong.’ 

‘That of course. But there must be something wrong some- 
where,’ which seemed great wisdom to Mrs. Jones, though she would 
have preferred to think that sovereigns might be dropped about from 
good motives. She would certainly prefer that Mr. Brown should 
think so. 

‘A sovereign did you say?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ producing it for inspection, as if not quite sure it 
might not tell something of the donor’s motive. ‘Do you think I 
ought not to have taken it ?’ hesitatingly. 

‘Take everything that is offered you, in that way, Mrs. Jones. 
That’s my advice,’ promptly ; adding, after a moment’s pause, ‘ Did 
your visitor ask any more questions ?” : 

‘No, she didn’t seem to care to hear anything else but about the 
two little girls, and the mistake in registering their names.’ 

‘Blunder number two,’ murmured Mr. Brown. 

‘And,’ went on Mrs. Jones anxiously, ‘I hope you don’t think I 
would say a word about you, sir, when you told me not. No, indeed, 
wild-horses wouldn’t make me do that!’ 

Mr. Brown nodded with a confiding smile. Mrs. Jones would 
certainly have had to exercise her imagination a great deal to say 
anything about him. But his cheery face was presently wearing a 
more thoughtful expression. ‘ Yes,’ he was thinking, ‘ they have 
shown their hands so far ;’ adding to Mrs. Jones, 
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‘ Your lady-visitor has shown you that your assistance is required 
on one side, and she couldn’t do that without at the same time ghoy. 
ing you there is another. What we have to consider is, which will be 
most profitable to you, eh ?’ 

‘Ofall the kind gentlemen! But how can there be two sides, 
sir? Ifthey only want to hear what I’ve got to say cbout poor Mrs, 
Heathcote, I know nothing but good of her; and as to the mistake 
in registering the names, only my cousin was to blame about that, if 
anybody was. I’ve got nothing but good to say, and only one story 
to tell.’ 

‘This good lady is desirous to secure you for her side, you see; 
and some one else may presently be coming to the fore who wants 
to secure you for hers. There are two sides for you at once, Mrs. 
Jones. But assuming this last to be the side that would prefer 
things being left as they are, they would most probably pay the 
highest.’ 

‘I suppose they would, sir; but I want to do right, and not harm 
anybody. I wouldn’t do anything to hurt that young lady, no, not 
for—’ 

‘ Five-and-twenty pounds, I daresay ?’ 

‘No, that I wouldn’t !’ 

‘Nor for fifty ?’ 

‘No, sir, not for fifty—nor a hundred fifties ; nor any money you 
could name.’ 

‘Now I call that virtue—real unadulterated virtue.’ 

‘I only want to do right,’ anxiously repeated Mrs. Jones. 

Mr. Brown’s eyes rested reflectively upon her earnest face for a 
few moments. 

‘When Mr. Jones was alive he always told you what was right, I 
expect ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, he did.’ 

‘ Just the woman to win any husband’s heart.’ 

‘Well, there was never any complercations between us, sit,’ 
simply. ‘John was good; and I don’t want to do anything as 
would make me afraid of meeting him by and by.’ 

Mr. Brown studied her face for a few moments again. — If it was 
not genuine she must be cunningly acting a part; and if it was she 
must be a—vwell, to say the least, remarkably simple, to hold fast to 
such ideas as those through all she had endured. To come out oft 
all with as much simple trust in her fellow-creatures as she had started 
with! Yes, there certainly must be some mental deficiency. 

‘You said last night you would be willing to accept advice from me, 
Mrs. Jones.’ 


‘So I should, sir. A gentleman like you isn’t likely to lead 
another wrong.’ 
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Mr. Brown found some slight difficulty in swallowing the toast 
he was eating; but, after taking a little tea, he replied, 

‘My advice is that you keep out of harm’s way. Your evidence 
ean do no good, and may be made to do a great deal of harm, to 
say nothing of raking up a story that had better be forgotten. It 
strikes me that there is some plot hatching against the young lady.’ 

‘T’d never be a party to that, sir, never! But how—’ 

‘You say she has come into some property. If it is known 
that she has no right to the name she now goes by, she might be 
unable to touch the money, although it were rightly hers. I am 
only putting a case, of course; but there is a possibility that it 
wight be true, you know,’ with a genial smile. 

‘So it might, sir, and I will never be the one to step in her 
way. Let bygones be bygones, poor thing! Id only speak if any- 
body was going to be wronged; but to tell the story to injure that 
sweet young lady as is dead—no !’ 

‘Loyal to the backbone. Just clear those things away, and 
come back to me presently, when I ring, if you please, Mrs. Jones. 
I shall have something to tell you then, I think.’ 

She quickly and deftly cleared the table, and carried the things 
out to her little kitchen, where he could presently hear her washing 
up and talking confidentially to her cat. | 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the little tinkling hand-bell sum- 
moned Mrs. Jones to the parlour again. Mr. Brown had in the 
mean time been busily engaged in jotting down lines of figures, sum- 
ming them up, and carefully erasing them again. His quiet satisfied 
nod, when he at length shut his little memorandum-book with a 
snap of the clasp, gave it a pat, and put it back into his pocket, 
seemed to show that he had made up his mind about something. 

‘Are you particularly attached to this neighbourhood, may I ask, 
Mrs. Jones ?’ he commenced, as soon as she was once more seated 
opposite to him. 

‘Lor, no, sir, that I’m not—lI’ve gone through such a peck of 
troubles since I’ve been here! Then the streets about here are so 
dismal, and the houses so ill-convenient ; and as to the neighbours, 
some of ’em is pleasant enough, but others is that gossiping and 
spiteful— _ Well, I like a little chat now and then as much as most 
i but there’s no call to be ill-natured and always talking against 
people.’ 

‘A very proper distinction, and I honour you for it, Mrs. Jones. 
But now to business. Suppose an opportunity offered for you to 
become housekeeper to a single gentleman. You would have no rent 
to pay, you know, no anxicties, a comfortable home, and a good— 


“ is, a fair salary, the greater part of which you might put by for 
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‘You are not thinking—’ eagerly began Mrs. Jones, with 
brightening face. 

‘Yes, Tam. Iam very much inclined to take a cottage, ang 
engage a respectable housekeeper, instead of living any longer jp 
lodgings; and in that case I think you and I would suit each other 
very well.’ 

Mrs. Jones could only smile, lost in contemplation of the glorious 
prospect. No rent to pay, no anxieties, and able to put by some. 
thing for a rainy day, and housekeeper to a gentleman like Mr, 
Brown. It was, for the moment, almost more than her mind could 
grasp. 

‘ Cheaper a deal than old mother Lane,’ Mr. Brown was thinking, 
with a keen eye to business. ‘ Willing to take advice, and good- 
tempered too, which Mrs. Lane is not. To say nothing of getting 
her away just in the nick of time to throw Goodge off the scent. It 
must be Goodge. Sir Edward has no suspicions. I sounded him 
to-day, and he’s safe enough; and who else could have any interest 
in quietly getting it up? Goodge has got hold of some information, 
and is working up the case on his own hook. His motive is clear 
enough, even if it didn’t promise to pay well in other respects. 
He’d give his eyes to shut up Blair & Co. When he’s on the other 
side, we are bound to fight Goodge, that we’ve snapped our fingers at 
for the last ten years and more. Goodge, who goes about saying 
he never undertakes dirty work!’ Contemplating Mrs. Jones again, 
he told himself the arrangement would be satisfactory in all ways. 
‘No, I don’t think I could do better, looking at it all round ;’ adding, 
to her, ‘ What do you say to it, Mrs. Jones ?’ 

‘I should be right thankful, sir, that I should. Where did you 
think of settling, if you please ?’ 

‘A little way out of town—say Clapham or Barnes way; some- 
where with plenty of fresh air, near a common.’ 

‘Well, if ever I’ve had a wish, it was for that, sir—a cottage 
out of the smoke of London, and a single gentleman to wait upon!’ 

But she was hardly prepared for the promptitude with which Mr. 
Brown proceeded to arrange matters as soon as his mind was made 
up: ‘ To-morrow to decide upon a cottage, whilst you pack up. The 
next day order furniture to be sent down. You had better call ina 
broker, and let him take these things, all except such little personal 
matters as you may desire to retain, and put the money he gives you 
out; and the next—yes, the morning after—you could go down to 
the address I will give you, and put the place in order to receive me 
in the evening.’ 

Mrs. Jones could only murmur her willingness to do whatever 
Mr. Brown thought right, her breath almost taken away by the 
rapidity of his arrangements. 
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‘But there is one thing I must bargain for, Mrs. Jones, and that 
js you take no one into your confidence respecting the arrangement 
between us. I will give what references you please—say to my 
bankers and lawyer—but there must be no tattle with the neigh- 
hours. Perhaps you may have heard of Blair & Co?’ with a keen 
glance at her eager smiling face. 

‘No, sir, I can’t say that I have; but I’m quite willing to 
trust to your word,’ returned Mrs. Jones, to whom it would be 
heresy to doubt a gentleman who talked about his bankers and 
lawyers in that off-hand way. 

‘That is satisfactory to me of course; but we must, by and by, 
have a little talk together as to the wisdom of being too ready to 
take other people’s words. For the present, with regard to this 
particular matter, I stipulate for entire confidence in me, and careful 
reticence with other people.’ 

‘Very well, sir, P’ll take care not to let a word slip, now you 
have told me.’ 

‘In that case I think I can promise that you will find every- 
thing turn out in the best way for yourself.’ 

At any rate, things came about exactly as Mr. Brown intended 
and arranged that they should. A suitable cottage was found, fur- 
niture ordered, Mrs. Jones’s own things sold off, her rent paid, and 
the key of the house given up, and she herself, with the few house- 
hold treasures she had retained, on her way to Clapham the third 
day after Mrs. Verral’s visit, and one before that she had named 
for her next call. 

Moreover, Mrs. Jones had honestly kept her word to Mr. 
Brown, and that under the most trying circumstances. Not one of 
her neighbours had the slightest suspicion of the real facts, although 
half a dozen ran eagerly in to her assistance as soon as it got about 
that a broker was in the house valuing her furniture. But they 
gained no tittle of news or explanation as to the cause of what was 
going on, and Mrs. Jones’s smiling face added insult to injury. 

To be full of sympathy, expecting to hear a pathetic story of a 
landlord’s cruelty, to go in with the oil and wine, prepared to bind 
up her wounds, and to be met with a smiling face, and no further 
explanation than that Mrs. Jones had got nothing to complain 
about, not a word to say against anybody ! 

Then her going away was all managed so quietly and promptly. 
How could her neighbours imagine that, when the few things she 
had kept were put into a spring-cart that drew up before number 
seven, Mrs. Jones would come forth, with her bonnet and shawl on, 
take her seat by the driver’s side, and be whisked out of their sight 
before they had time to even think of taking steps to find out where 


the cart was going! After that there was nothing left but to 
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suppose that Mrs. Jones had done something she had cause to be 
ashamed of, and had taken herself off to avoid exposure. Moreover, 
Mr. Brown’s name was beginning to be mysteriously whispered from 
one to the other, dark suspicions being hinted that he was not what 
he had been supposed to be. 

When, the next morning, Mrs. Verral made her appearance in 
Sophonisba-street, she found number seven tenantless, and a notice 
in one of the windows that the house was to be let. But ghe 
knocked at the door, loth to believe that Mrs. Jones could haye 
taken flight. She had no sooner done so than several doors and 
windows in the vicinity were opened, and four or five women, all 
speaking together, told her that Mrs. Jones had left the day before, 
As they hurriedly came forth and gathered more closely about her, 
she found them ready enough to tell all they knew, and give their 
Opinion upon it. 

She listened rather abstractedly, not a little puzzled and annoyed 
to find herself thrown out in this way, until one of the women said 
Mrs. Jones had never been the same—never so free and open, so 
to speak, with her neighbours—after the little gentleman from the 
country had gone to lodge with her. But although each was ready 
enough to give it as her opinion that something wrong had been 
going on, none was able to give any evidence as to what particular 
wrong. 

‘ Gentleman ?’ repeated Mrs. Verral, beginning to look interested. 
‘ Gentleman, do you say ?’ 

She had quite taken it for granted that the lodger had been 
some working man. If he were really a gentleman, the very fact 
of his taking lodgings in a mean little house in Sophonisba-street 
was significant. Who would go to live there that could afford 
anything better, unless—he had some end in view ? 

‘Yes, that he was, ma’am, quite a gentleman. Went out with 
his gloves on every morning quite genteel, and paid her a pound 8 
week for the parlours, to say nothing of extras. And we all 
thought—’ 

But Mrs. Verral was in no way interested in what they thought. 
She stood for a few moments gazing in a baffled way at number 
seven, adding not a little to the curiosity of those about her by her 
discomfiture, which she did not take the trouble to conceal. What 
did it mean? she was asking herself. Who was this lodger ? Had 
he anything to do with Mrs. Jones’s flight? Above all, was he 
employed by the other side, and working against her? Could it be 
that Nora was already aware that suspicions were aroused ? Had 
she spirited Mrs. Jones away for the purpose of baffling any efforts 
that might be made to bring the wrong to light ? 

But she saw that nothing was to be got out of these people; 
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they were evidently quite as much in the dark as to the cause of Mrs. 
Jones’s sudden departure as she herself was, and on the tenter-hooks 
of curiosity. With a quiet word or two, to the effect that she would 
doubtlessly very soon hear from Mrs. Jones, she turned away. 

Her evidence would be necessary, and she must be found, of 
course. With Ann’s help it surely would not be so very difficult to 
trace her, thought Mrs. Verral, as she walked slowly away in the 
direction of the railway station. ‘In the mean time it will be a step 
in the right direction to, if I can, raise doubts. I must get the 
certificates of the births and baptism of the two children, to begin 
with.. They will be needed, and cannot be secured too soon. St. 
John’s—’ She suddenly paused in her walk, and stood still, looking 
about her with dismayed eyes. ‘ Where—St. John’s, where ?’ There 
might be fifty St. John’s in and about London; and she had not, 
as she ought to have done, inquired where the one to which Mrs. 
Jones alluded was. - How could she suppose that the woman would 
be gone before she went to the place again? What work it would 
be to go to all the St. John’s in London and the neighbourhood ! 
She might waste no end of time in going to every one but the right 
one. What could she do—advertise? But she reflected that that 
would be only putting Nora on her guard, and showing her own 
hand to no purpose. 

She had, by the greatest chance, discovered what appeared to 
be a wicked plot to deprive her nephew of his property; but she 
dared not act without proof; and just as she was congratulating her- 
self upon having secured it, it had slipped through her fingers. There 
was, too, so grave a necessity for acting at once. Careful as Alicia 
was—her mother was full of admiration of her tact—it would not 
be possible for her to keep up the part she was playing between Mr. 
Fanshawe and Edward much longer. The poor girl was doing her 
best ; but it was like walking upon thin ice, that might give way at 
any moment. An unlucky chance-word might cause the disagree- 
able old man to insist upon the engagement being made public, 
and then the marriage would have to take place. Even though 
Edward should have come into his property, and be eligible again— 
how much more eligible than Mr. Fanshawe, if they were only in 
an equal position from a financial point of view! She might still 
be able to punish Nora, to be sure; but her child would be sacrificed. 
She was acknowledging openly to herself now that it would be a 
8acrifice. 

Mr. Fanshawe did not at all improve upon acquaintance. Closer 
intimacy with him had shown her that he would be as undesirable 
4 son-in-law as could easily be found, to say nothing of her being 
more than ever in doubt as to what his precise income really was. 
The aggravating old man had a way of late of arousing her doubts, 
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and making her extremely anxious upon the point. He had once 
or twice managed to convey the impression that he considered 
thousand a year to be a large income. What if he were really in 
earnest, and not, as she sometimes suspected, amusing himself with 
the contemplation of the dismay which she could not altogether con- 
ceal! A thousand a year, spending such sums as he did upon hig 
health and other crotchets! What would the settlements he talked 
about so largely, though indefinitely, be out of a thousand a year? 
It would certainly be very different from what Edward would be able 
and willing to do if he came into his own again. ‘Then there were 
other things to trouble her. It was beginning to be manifest that 
the one thing she had set her heart upon would not come to pass. 
She would not be able to make the Park her home. He had now 
and again hinted that his young bride would be too much absorbed 
in him to require the constant society of her mother. The selfish 
old man had even gone so far as to suggest that she might find it 
more cheerful and to her taste to visit different watering-places, 
spending a few months in one and a few months in another, getting 
change of scene as well as companionship, and getting it cheap, as 
a good manager like herself would be able to do; smiling to himself 
the while, as though he saw no reason to abstain from letting her 
see that he knew her weak points—insufferable old man that he was! 

If there was a chance that Edward would come into the property 
again, he would be, on all points, a thousand times more desirable 
as a son-in-law, to say nothing of poor Alicia’s happiness. 


CuapTer XXVIII. 


NORA’S PLOT. 


‘ ANOTHER five hundred! Do you know that you have already 
spent nearly that amount in the short space of a month ?’ said Mr. 
Blair, a little anxiously. ‘ You have very quickly learned to spend, 
Miss Heathcote. But it is my duty to remind you that, good as 
your income is, it has its limits. Ten thousand a year is not 
thousand a month, you know.’ 

‘IT shall not want to be spending a thousand every month. So 
many things have had to be done just lately.’ 

‘So I perceive by the cheques, young lady. New carpets all 
over this house, and—’ 

‘A little surprise for Mrs. Lydesley. She has made up her 
mind that she will not accept more than fifty pounds a quarter from 
me. Nothing I can say will induce her!’ A little proud to tell him 
this, with the consciousness that he had considered Mrs. Lydesley 
to be at one time rather too ready to accept. 

‘A hundred guineas for a reading-desk,’ grimly. 
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‘For Basil. The best I could get, of course, and it is the 
more expensive, because it has to be carved to match the old 
cabinet in the library. But he has not the slightest idea of the 
cost, or it would not be accepted. I think you know that. He 
would not allow that I owe him anything.’ 

‘Possibly not. But Mrs. Lydesley must, I think, have some 
idea of the cost of such carpets as you have ordered.’ 

‘When she sees them she may; but it will be too late to pro- 
test when the men are putting them down. Besides, you yourself 
have set an example, you know. You, who send beautiful Sévres 
presents, ought not to take me to task,’ playfully. 

‘Just a little acknowledgment. I have been rather a constant 
visitor here of late, and the things were unappreciated where they 
were. But that by the way. I am only desirous, as trustee of the 
property, to know the destination of the last five hundred you have 
drawn ?’ 

‘Of course you must know; I quite intended you should ;’ 
bringing a footstool to his feet, and taking her seat upon it, with her 
elbows on her knees, her face between her hands, and her beautiful 
gray eyes upturned gaily to his, looking very different from the 
Nora he had hitherto been accustomed to. The knowledge that 
she was beloved, the new belief in herself which had come with the 
delightful surprise that she had the power to win love, had imparted 
a fresh subtle charm to her face and bearing. ‘I meant to ask 
your advice, but you have kept away five whole days, and I couldn’t 
wait any longer, because—you must know I have been hatching a 
plot.’ 

‘A plot—you ?’ 

She laughed out merrily. Had she not spent a whole hour in 
the library with Basil that morning, in the old delightful fashion ? 
Had he not plainly shown her in his looks and tone, if not in so 
many words, that he loved her? Was she not the happiest girl in 
all the world ? 

‘A beautiful one, I call it. Dear Mr. Blair, I have written to 
Messrs. Peyton & Unwin to employ some solicitor they know, and 
he does not, to pass the five hundred pounds into Sir Edward’s 
hands. This lawyer has already written to inform him that he has 
come into a thousand a year for the present, and that he is to have 
an additional twenty, making in all an income of two thousand in 
three years’ time, that is, when I come of age, you know, and can 
do quite as I please. Meantime, I shall of course be able to spare 
one thousand a year out of my ten; and this five hundred is the 
first six months’ instalment in advance. Please admire my plot.’ 

He was lost in thought a few moments, then said, ‘ You do not 
expect that he will remain ignorant as to whence the money comes ?’ 
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‘O yes, he will—he must! It would spoil it all if he knew. 
I would not have him guess for the world. He might be on the 
stilts,,and perhaps refuse to accept it. Besides, how unpleasant 
for me!’ 

‘ But I do not see—’ 

‘ How I am going to prevent it, do you mean? Dear Mr. Blair, 
it is prevented, and in the pleasantest way. I just told Messrs, 
Peyton & Unwin that Sir Edward must not on any account know 
the money came from me; and they very quickly found a way to 
manage it. In the letter conveying the intelligence, there was a 
hint to the effect that the money came from a branch of his mother’s 
family—as it really does, you know: I am connected through her 
line—but the donor stipulated that there should be no inquiries on 
his part. And, parenthetically, he was informed that his great- 
aunt, living at Cheltenham, requested he would continue to respect 
her wish that there should be no communication between them. 
She wished neither to see nor hear from him. Fortunately, on 
receipt of the lawyer’s letter, he obligingly jumped to the conclusion 
we were desiring him to arrive at, and now quite believes that the 
money comes to him from this rich crotchety old aunt. She is, it 
appears, a disagreeable old body, who is afraid of his cultivating 
her for the sake of her money, and in the habit of sending such 
messages to him.’ 

‘I am sorry you did not ask my advice, Miss Heathcote. That 
much was due to me, I think ;’ looking rather disturbed. 

‘You have been so much away of late ; and—you do not blame 
me, do you, Mr. Blair?’ looking up into his face, as he sat gazing 
at her with troubled eyes and knitted brows. ‘It was so terribly 
hard for him to lose the property just when he did; and this money, 
which I shall not miss, will enable him to win back the girl he loves. 
Her mother forced her to give him up when it turned out that he 
had no claim to the property. But I am beginning to have great 
hope in Alicia now. She will be constant, as I have been all along 
striving to prove to him.’ 

‘And working against me,’ he thought, looking down at her. 
‘You do not see that he loves you, and not Alicia Verral. The 
best, the only thing now, is to let him know to whom he owes his 
good fortune. It will at least forge another link in the chain that 
binds him.’ Adding to her, ‘ All very well, if you have not been 
acting upon false premises. I am very far from being sure that 
Miss Verral desires to be constant to Sir Edward, and I am firmly 
convinced that his love for her is quite dead.’ 

‘But you ought not to be firmly convinced about anything 80 
shocking, please,’ with playful wilfulness. 

‘ That is a new doctrine, Miss Heathcote.’ 
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‘Nora, please ?’ laying her cheek down upon his hand, which 
she had taken in hers. ‘ Miss Heathcote seems quite wrong from 
you. It makes me feel as though I had been misbehaving, and 
required putting down. And I certainly ought to be upon my good 
behaviour to-day,’ with lowered eyes, and a rosy tint suffusing her 
cheeks. 

«Why specially to-day ?’ bending down to look more closely, 
and a little anxiously, at her flushed conscious face. 

‘Because—all I have ever hoped for seems suddenly to be 
placed within my reach.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Dear Mr. Blair, I feel obliged to tell you.’ Lacing her fingers 
through his, and with her eyes still downcast, she, after a moment, 
went on: ‘I think you must have guessed that I care for Basil. 
I have, ever since I first came here; and now I am almost—I am 
gure he cares forme. He has not quite said so yet—not in words ; 
but he does—he does!’ Forgetting all shyness now, in the triumph 
of the thought, and looking up into his face with glad eyes, ‘ Every 
look—the very tone of his voice shows me! Shall I tell you the 
one thing that makes the happiness so much the greater to me ? 
Basil and I have the same tastes, and his friends are the kind to 
care more for the welcome he can give them than for grand sur- 
roundings. We can live upon what he has, and he will think with 
me as to how this money that has come to me ought to be spent. 
At any rate, the greater portion of it.’ 

‘Ido not understand,’ he repeated, in a low voice, shrinking 
back a little. 

‘T shall not be afraid to tell him about my father, Mr. Blair. 
It would be wronging him to, for a moment, suppose that my 
father’s past—whatever it may have been—would make any differ- 
ence in Basil’s love for me. But he must know—as soon as he 
tells me of his love—he must know.’ Then, returning once more 
to the question always at issue between them, she added: ‘ There- 
fore I ought to know what it is that I have to—be sorry for. Will 
you not tell me now—in what my father failed to—to—’ 

‘I can only tell you that after your mother’s death—not before 
—he went to the bad.’ 

‘In what way ?’ she repeated, bending her face upon his hand 
again, 

__He strove to release it, gazing down at the graceful bowed head 
with miserable yearning eyes, but strove in vain. 

‘Why are you always harping upon that string? How can it 
matter in what way ?” 

‘Dear Mr. Blair,’ she whispered, her lips upon his hand, ‘I know 
why you would rather not speak, and I am grateful to you for it. You 
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are indeed a true friend. ButI am his child, and I am not afraig 
to hear the truth.’ She waited a few moments, but waited in yain- 
he remained silent. Presently she whispered, clinging a little 
more closely to him, ‘ Was any one wronged ?” 

‘He wronged a great many people in the way of getting money 
out of them,’ he half absently replied; yet with an undercurrent of 
surprise at himself, as the words fell from his lips. Would he have 
called it wrong a month ago? 

‘A thief?’ shrinking back with a white face. 

‘You are not quite so well able to bear as you gave yourself 
credit for being,’ he a little curtly replied. ‘But he did not give 
it that name, andI am not sure that the world would. He got 
rich at the expense of his dupes’—pausing a moment in fresh sur- 
prise at himself—‘ but it was done in the way of business.’ 

‘I am glad that he had not much to leave at last,’ murmured 
Nora; ‘and I have money nowto— Ah, how thankful I am for the 
money !’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I hardly know; but the day will come.’ 

‘To do what?’ he asked. 

‘To restore. Basil will approve of the money being spent that 
way, and we can do so much. Think what can be done in my 
father’s name with all those thousands!’ 

Mr. Blair left bis hand in hers without any effort to release it 
now, gazing dreamingly before him, seeing in his mind’s eye a 
certain bent figure toiling along a straight road, won back to life 
and hope by his daughter’s love. He had arrived at the point of 
being able to realise no greater happiness than spending his last 
days with such a son as Basil and such a daughter as Nora—every 
taste and wish gratified. There was a faint smile upon his gray 
worn face, a soft light in his eyes, as they dwelt for a moment upon 
the fair picture he had conjured up—of his declining years, passed 
with them and their children in their quiet country home, a para- 
dise on earth. Suddenly he drew himself back, looking about him 
with wild eyes, a spasm of pain contracting his lips with the bitter 
remembrance that such happiness was not for him. All that was 
impossible now. The wrong to Sir Edward remained, and was not 
to be righted without a terrible exposure, and this he told himself 
would for ever separate him from Nora. She had said that she 
was not afraid to know the worst, whatever it might be; but her 
white face, and the shame and misery in her eyes as she uttered 
the words, ‘ A thief ?’ had shown him what she herself was hardly 
aware of. There was no mixing of good and evil in her way of 
looking at things ; both stood for exactly what they were, and n0 
amount of sophistry would persuade her that wrong was right, iD 
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herself or any one else. Could he have been content with such 
love as springs from pity, even of the tenderest kind, he might have 


made a mighty effort to break the bonds that held him in order to 


obtain it. 


But he could not be so satisfied. It was his misery 
now to be content with nothing less than the best. 


‘Dear Mr. Blair,’ she ejaculated, her heart going tenderly out 


to him, with the thought that it was his friendship for her father 
that rendered the subject a painful one, and that, in his failing 
health, the mere excitement might be bad for him, ‘I fear you 
are not well. 
she hastily rose to procure some restorative. 


What may I get you?’ anxiously regarding him, as 


‘I want nothing—my ailments are not of the kind to be reme- 


died by a glass of wine’—curtly. After a moment he continued 
more gently, ‘Only a momentary weakness that will pass. I have 
not been quite myself of late; but there is nothing radically wrong, 
I believe.’ 


‘You live too much alone. If you would only come here more 


frequently, as I am always begging you to do, and let me be of 
some use to you! You ought to know by this time how happy I 
should be to do anything I could.’ 


He turned from her a few moments, his will once more waver- 


ing in the balance; then suddenly broke forth, his eyes fastened 
upon her face again : 


‘What if I were to put you to the test? I—mean, put your love 


for him to the test? What if I were to tell you that your father lives— 
a man stern and proud in his misery, dreading while he craves—’ 
‘ Living ! 


My father? Where ?’ 


He shook himself free of the weakness. What had he been 
about to say? Was he already in his dotage? With a harsh 
little laugh, he shortly replied, 

‘I was only supposing a case—wondering what you would do 


if you were put to the test. If he were living I know he would 
prefer to be spared his daughter’s pity.’ 
‘Pity ! 


Do you think it would be only that ?’ 


‘ At any rate, I know that his greatest punishment would come 
through his child.’ 

‘Ono, no! How could my love hurt him ?’ 

‘How sharp a sword love can be, you could only learn—by 


sinning.’ 


‘Dear Mr. Blair, I should not be afraid of wounding him, if 
only—’ breaking off, and eagerly adding, ‘ Are you—quite sure— 
my father is dead ?’ 

‘He died at your mother’s grave—that is, just after, I think. 
But where is the use of all this? I have neither strength nor 


inclination for this kind of conversation ; and you must excuse me, 
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I want to catch the next train,’ adding, in a low voice, something 
about having business to attend to. 

‘May I not accompany you to the station? Do let me!’ 

‘I prefer to be alone.’ 

She kept his hand in hers until the last moment, accompanying 
him to the door and a few steps along the road, where she stood 
watching him with yearning pitiful eyes, as he slowly walked away, 
his head bowed and his hat pulled low down over his brow. 

Dawson, who admitted him, when he at length arrived at home, 
saw at once that something had again occurred to disturb his 
master. But it was very quickly evident that, whatever the cause 
of the disturbance, it had had only a softening and humanising 
effect. Ill and troubled as he looked, his tone and bearing was 
altogether different from what Dawson was accustomed to in his 
master. His eyes rested kindly upon the other, as he paused to 
inquire about his wife’s last attack of rheumatism, and express a 
hope that everything was done that could be done to relieve her. 
‘ See that she has everything she requires, and put any comforts that 
may be necessary down to my account, Dawson.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, I’m sure. You've always been a good master 
to us,’ gratefully returned Dawson. 

Mr. Norman paused again as he crossed the hall, and contem- 
plated Dawson with a momentary smile in his eyes; then, witha 
sigh, passed into the library. He sat in deep thought long into 
the night; and when he at length retired to rest, his mind was 
made up, and his plans arranged. 

He would throw himself upon Sir Edward Wraystone’s mercy, 
take the blame and shame, and hide himself in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, leaving Nora to find happiness in her own way. 
It would not be necessary, perhaps, for her to know the worst; she 
might be spared that; but the wrong must be righted, and at once. 
All that money could do would be easily enough compassed. very 
farthing of Sir Edward’s money must be refunded ; and Nora would 
have to be made sufficiently acquainted with the facts to understand 
that she must retake her former name. But he clung to the hope 
that, for her sake, Sir Edward might allow the wrong to pass under 
the name of a mistake. 

His anxiety to spare her, his desire that all the consequences 
of what he had done should fall upon himself, the mere dwelling 
upon the thought of making all the restitution that was now in his 
power, had its effect. The first few steps towards repentance and 
atonement are not always the most difticult; it is only as a new 
conscience is slowly and laboriously built up that perception, and 
with it suffering, deepens. The first time for many a long night 
Mr. Blair’s sleep was undisturbed and refreshing. 
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Nora had reéntered the house depressed and uneasy. She had 
said she would hold fast to her father, through ill and through good 
report ; and she knew that she had not overrated her power to do 
so. She knew, too, that she had not overrated Basil’s readiness to 
uphold her. But the fact remained: she was the daughter of a 
man who had done some great wrong. 

She turned iuto the library—Basil was away, and she was less 
likely to be disturbed there—sank into one of the nearest chairs, 
and sat. absently gazing out of the window. But she was not long 
alone. Geraldine Fanshawe presently made her appearance in high 
spirits, and eager to avail herself of the opportunity to talk about 
Basil. 

‘Dear Nora, this is fortunate to find you alone. Mrs. Lydesley 
said you were probably here; and I have so much to say to you. 
In the first place, I want to ask you to introduce the sky, by and by.’ 

‘Introduce the sky ?’ repeated Nora. 

‘Talk about it, you know; such a lovely bit from—’ 

But the moment Nora understood Geraldine’s meaning, it 
reminded her of a new difficulty. 

‘I have something to tell you, Geraldine,’ she nervously put in, 
plunging at once into the subject, in her anxiety to prevent the 
other from committing herself any farther. ‘Dear Geraldine, it 
will be very painful to say it, but it must be said. I want to be as 
true to you as you would be to me in the same case.’ 

‘Of course, I know that you will be true; but how can there be 
anything painful to say ?’ asked Geraldine, looking surprised, and 
trying not to feel apprehensive. 

‘It is painful, because—Geraldine, I told you once that Basil 
did not care for me. I thought he did not, from something he him- 
self once said; but—I must tell you—I think differently now.’ 

‘O dear !’ ejaculated Geraldine, sinking into a seat with a look 
of bitter disappointment. 

‘Dear Geraldine,’ pleadingly went on Nora, kneeling down by 
her side, ‘you did not ask if I cared for him. I have always 
loved him ; but I did not like to tell you so, when you spoke to me, 
because I thought he did not care for me, and I was proud, and— 
and—disappointed.’ 

‘O dear !’ 

‘Try to forgive me, Geraldine. I did not wish to deceive you ; 
T'was ashamed to tell you that I loved him unsought; but I would 
had I foreseen this.’ 

‘Let me cry a little, please. It is such.a terrible disappoint- 
ment, youknow. I did so hope; and I seemed to be getting on so 


beautifully ; the poetry, and that last new dress with the hundreds 
of little buttons.’ 
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Tears were falling down Nora’s cheeks. 

‘Iam afraid I have been to blame; but I did try to prevent 
your hoping too much. I tried to be honest.’ 

‘Of course you did, dear,’ sobbed out Geraldine. ‘ How could 
I blame you? You must not fret, you know,’ wiping away Nora’s 
tears with her handkerchief; ‘I shall always feel the same to you; 
good-naturedly adding, ‘I am sure you ought to feel quite proud 
of yourself for giving me so many opportunities as you did, when 
you cared for him yourself all the time. Besides,’ beginning to 
speak more cheerfully, and much more truly than she imagined, 
‘I daresay I shall get over it in time. There is nothing for 
either you or him to be sorry about. You have neither of you been 
false to me, and that makes all the difference, you know. He hag 
never said a word about love to me, though I was always hoping 
that it was coming to that; and you told me not to hope, though 
you wouldn’t prevent my trying; so there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t be always friends.’ 

‘Dear Geraldine, how kind! If you could only know what a 
relief it is to hear you speak in that way. You will let me be your 
friend, and you will come in as much as ever.’ 

‘ After a while; when I have got over it, I will, but not just 
now ;’ adding, in her anxiety to set Nora’s mind at rest, ‘ between 
ourselves, there is another reason for my staying more at home just 
now. Mrs. Verral has taken it into her head that it is not proper 
for them to go to the Park, unless I am there, or for Alicia to be 
left much alone with uncle. I do not myself see why their engage- 
ment should make so much difference. Alicia was not at all anxious 
for me to be present when first she went to see uncle. She used 
to spend whole mornings with him when I was attending to my 
flowers, and very kind I thought it was. I was quite grateful; for 
though I did not suspect they were falling in love with each other, 
I could see that it was doing him a world of good. I was never 
very far off, to be sure, but whenever I joined them I only seemed 
in the way, while now she does not like me to leave them a moment. 
As I tell her, it isn’t a bit like lovers. J should be quite different ; 
the tears filling her eyes again, with the remembrance that she had 
now nothing to hope for in that way. 

‘But Alicia cannot be really engaged to Mr. Fanshawe, Geral- 
dine ?’ anxiously said Nora. 

‘Indeed she is. I do not see how any engagement could be 
more real,’ decidedly returned Geraldine. ‘Uncle is, I know, 
having the settlements drawn up, and she has accepted the most 
valuable presents of jewelry and things. Alicia has even chosen the 
furniture for her own room, which is to be in the new fashion.’ 

‘I do not understand Alicia,’ gravely said Nora. 
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‘Well, dear, I am not quite sure that I do, latterly. She seems 
to desire the engagement—I know she lets uncle see that she does 
—and yet she does not like its being talked about to other people. 
It may be only shyness; but I think it is due to uncle to say that 
they are engaged, since it is so, do not you ?” 

‘Certainly; yes, certainly, I do,’ replied Nora, her respect for 
Alicia falling below zero. She was as puzzled as Geraldine to 
understand how it was that, having accepted Mr. Fanshawe, Alicia 
should be desirous to prevent its being known that she had. It 
almost seemed as if she strove to give the impression that she was 
free. But what troubled and perplexed Nora most of all was 
Alicia’s bearing towards her quondam lover. Had she not seen 
Alicia, when in his presence, acting in tone and bearing, if not in 
speech direct, as if she were still devoted to Sir Edward? What 


did it mean ? 
(To be continued.) 
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V. Epirta. 


Sort tresses, eyes of hazel, softly clear, 

And dimples lying round her laughing lips, 
Capricious, as in April sunshine dips 

Behind the clouds, to quickly reappear ; 

So o’er her face a smile pursues a tear, 

And grief, in trustful love, finds long eclipse. 
Watch now, while through the days she lightly trips, 

And seeks a love whose truth shall banish fear. 

One came and kissed her lips, and woke love’s morn, 
And loved her for her wilful winning ways, 

Her sweet caprice and April shower-strife. 

‘In love,’ said he, ‘ one meets both flower and thorn. 
Love’s garden ne’er was yet without its maze, 
And Love’s caprice is but the salt of life.’ 

G. C. BINGHAM. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


By TERENCE M‘GrRatTH. 





‘ WELCOME home, sir,’ said my head-constable, as I walked into 
the office the day before the expiration of my leave; ‘ I wonder who 
will be killed to-night ?’ 

‘ Hallo, M‘Grath, glad to see you back,’ greeted Thornton, the 
resident magistrate, as I met him a short time after. ‘ Hard lines 
for some poor devil, who is bound to be killed a day before his time,’ 
he added laughingly. 

Three times running had my return from leave been signalised 
by the commission of a murder on the night of my resumption of 
duty; and at last the head-constable had begun to anticipate the 
expiration of my leave with a certain amount of anxiety. My 
return was unexpected; and as my house was not ready, I ordered 
a bed at the hotel. 

My sleep was broken by a rude shaking, and sitting up, I saw 
the resident magistrate and the head-constable standing beside the 
bed. 

‘What is it ?’ I asked. 

‘The usual thing, sir, a man killed,’ answered the head-con- 
stable. 

‘Sorry to disturb you, old fellow,’ said Thornton; ‘ but a man 
has been murdered at Carrowcreela, and I thought that perhaps you 
might come with me.’ 

‘Carrowcreela? Then the spell is broken. It is not in my 
district.’ 

‘No. But if you don’t mind, I should like you to come very 
much, as you might give a helping hand in the matter.’ 

When a murder occurs, it is the duty of every sub-inspector of 
surrounding districts to go to the spot to render assistance, and to 
give advice if necessary. As the news is carried from station t0 
station, the constables with their parties also proceed to the place, 
first visiting the houses of any persons who may possibly be sus- 
pected of sympathy with the crime, or of being implicated. 

The information supplied in the report of the murder was ® 
mere statement that John Griffin was found at 10 p.m. on the road- 
side with his throat cut. No cause for the outrage was assigned, 
so there were no materials on which to build a theory as we drove 
in the cold gray dawn along a dreary bog-road. 
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At length the sun rose over a bank of cloud, and filled with 
glory the sparkling diadems with which the dewy night had crowned 
the heather. For miles around the bog was carpeted with a gray 

uze, woven during the night by busy spiders, on which the mist 
had settled ; but here and there a long black mark, over which no 
web had been spun, or, if it had, no mist had rested upon it, showed 
the contour of the stem of bog-oak or bog-deal lying below, perhaps 
ten feet under the surface. 

It was spring, and the cock-grouse challenged, crowing as he 
flew straight up, three feet or so off his tussock, ending his morning 
pean with the well-known ‘ Go-back, go-back, go-back!’ A beauti- 
ful bird he looked, with his glossy dark-brown plumage, and over 
each eye a comb of brilliant scarlet. 

The road at last left the bog and stretched its sinuous length 
between low hills, with here and there a vista over a country of 
green fields and woods contrasting with the waste of heather that 
we had left behind; and at about eight o’clock we came upon a 
group of policemen by the road-side, standing over the body of the 
murdered man. : 

There could be no doubt as to the manner of his death. The 
head was almost severed from the body, and the face cut and 
slashed beyond recognition. There was blood everywhere ; the 
side of the fence was splashed three feet high with the upward spurt, 
and the young fresh green shoots of the thorn-hedge were flecked 
with crimson stains. The body had not been moved, but lay as it 
fell, that the coroner’s jury might draw their own conclusions from 
the position. Over the gap was traced the footstep of the murderer, 
and away over the fresh-rolled wheatfield it was followed to a small 
but deep lake, round which it circled, and away to a wood, where 
it was lost. Policemen, singly and in couples, were spread over 
the place, searching every fence and bush for some clue possibly 
flung away by the guilty man. One by one the neighbours had 
flocked to the place, and expressed a lively and real horror at the 
murder that had been done. Griffin’s house was not five hundred 
yards away, and to it we repaired, to try if his wife might be able 
to throw any light on the affair. 

Mrs. Griffin possessed beauty of no ordinary type. There was 
infinite softness in her blue eyes, whose dark brows and lashes 
contrasted with blonde locks carefully arranged over a face of per- 
fect oval. The nose was finely chiselled, and her parted lips 
disclosed a set of small teeth, white and regular as those of a dog, 
while the rounded outline of her well-shaped chin was slightly 
broken by a dimple. Eight years before, Mary Davis was the 
belle of the parish ; and had she lived in a country where marriage 
was the result of the love her beauty must have kindled, she would 
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assuredly have secured a matrimonial prize. But in Ireland, ag jp 
France, the marriages of the peasantry are arranged on purely 
commercial principles; and Mary’s solid capital, to which her face 
and figure were unimportant additions, was fifty pounds, which 
the marriage-fees and wedding-feast would reduce to forty. John 
Griffin was twenty years her senior, and his farm was not a par. 
ticularly good one; but it was the best marriage the matchmaker 
could arrange, and in due time it took place, to the entire satis. 
faction of her parents. Five children were born of the marriage, 
and the Griffin family was as happy as any in the neighbourhood. 
Griffin worked hard, and six months before his murder he had 
taken a second farm, from which the tenant, an idle fellow, had 
been evicted for non-payment of rent. The taking of the farm 
under such circumstances was a venture; but in that neighbourhood 
the state of feeling was not so strained as to make it dangerous. 

The first cloud that came between Mary Griffin and her hus- 
band was.about twelve months before, when Martin Morris came to 
live in the neighbourhood. Morris was a man of good repute, who 
had come from another county to live upon a small farm hard by. 
He had been but a short time in the place when his constant visits 
to Griffin’s house began to attract notice. Mrs. Griffin gave no 
encouragement to his advances; for however absent love may be 
from the arrangement of an Irish marriage, the after conduct of 
the wife is but rarely the logical consequence of indifference. Griffin, 
however, finding his neighbour’s visits too frequent, and his feelings 
too manifest, ordered him one day to leave the house and never 
again to speak to his wife. The effect of this prohibition was to 
make Morris’s feelings uncontrollable. He neglected his work, and 
was to be found at all hours hovering about Griffin’s farm. He 
even entered the house when Griffin went to market, refusing to 
leave when ordered by the woman for whom he had conceived 80 
overmastering a passion, until the time approached at which Griffin's 
return might be expected. Mrs. Griffin never told her husband. 
It would only have produced, perhaps, a fatal quarrel; and what 
woman ever resented very bitterly the conduct of a man for loving 
her too madly? Morris at length fell into evil ways, his farm 
was neglected, and his house became the rendezvous for all the 
unquiet spirits in the district. 

The day on which Griffin was murdered he left home at one 
o'clock to fetch a cart of turf from the bog. Supper-time came 
without his return, and the night had fallen when the horse was 
seen standing with the laden cart before the house. A search 
— the road discovered the body, and a neighbour ran for the 
police. 

Not that we learned all this from Mrs. Griffin, who sat in the 
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house supported by two old crones. Time had not destroyed her 
peauty, though the work of the farm, of which she had taken her 
fall share, had injured the once lithe and graceful figure. Her 
_ eyes were red with weeping, and in their look there lurked a horror 
for which her sorrow for the death of a husband, towards whom a 
mild affection had been her strongest feeling, would not account. 
She was quite calm, and answered every question as to the possi- 
bility of danger from the taking of the farm without reserve. When 
the examination touched upon her husband’s relations with Morris 
she showed more emotion, and acknowledged that between the two 
a fierce hatred existed, though she added that she did not believe 
Morris would injure her husband. She had heard them quarrel 
about three months before, and her husband had expressed fear lest 
Morris should attack him ; but her husband was naturally a nervous 
map, and she did not believe there were any real grounds for his 
fears. She had also heard him say that he was afraid of Murray’s 
faction after he had taken the second farm, from which Murray 
was evicted, and she knew that Murray was not a friend of her 
husband’s. As we left the house the sub-inspector of the district 
came up. 

‘What have you done ?’ I asked. 

‘We have arrested Morris, and have him in the barrack.’ 

‘Is there any evidence ?’ 

‘No; but he is the man who committed the murder.’ 

‘Where was he arrested ?’ 

‘He was in bed when the constable arrested him.’ 

‘Has any blood been found on his clothes ?’ 

© No.’ 

‘Then he is not the man. Griffin was killed by cutting his 
throat, and the blood has spurted all around; the stream from the 
artery has even leaped three feet high against the fence. Whoever 
committed the murder must be covered with blood; with such a 
quantity as came from Griffin it is impossible that his murderer 
could have escaped without a stain, so you must have the wrong 
man.’ 

‘Stain or no stain, he is the man as surely as I am not.’ 

‘Why? Did not Griffin take the farm from which Murray was 
evicted ?” 

‘Yes; but Murray has received 201. from the landlord, with a 
passage-ticket to America for himself and his wife, so he is 
content,’ 

‘ Did Griffin carry any money about him ?” 

‘No; his money was all in his box; but his waistcoat was 
hot opened, which it would have been to get at the inside pocket 
if robbery had been the object of the murder.’ 
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‘Well, no matter; the fact remains that, if Morris killed him, 
you have him safe in the barrack, and you may be certain that every 
policeman in the neighbourhood believes him to be guilty as he jg 


‘arrested, and will leave no stone unturned to procure any clue that 


may connect him with the murder. Your safest plan is to consider 
him innocent for the present. If he has not committed the murder 
the man who has is escaping while you are looking for circumstances 
to convict Morris, so you had better act as if Morris did not exist, 
How many men have you got here ?’ 

‘ Over forty by this time, I should think.’ 

‘Then my advice is that you send thirty at least to search 
for the murderer if Morris is not the man. Whoever he is must 
have marks of blood upon him; and if the murder has not been on 
account of the taking of Murray’s farm, information will be given 
if a man has been seen with blood-stained clothes.’ 

The coroner had by this time arrived, the body carried to the 
house, and, after a cursory view by the jury, the doctor was left to 
examine the wounds that had been inflicted, while the evidence was 
being taken in a public-house in the village. 

To tell the cause of death required no medical skill. The poor 
body was so terribly mutilated that no breath of life could have 
remained when the murderer turned and fled. <A great sweep of 
the knife had cut the throat across, and two stabs had been driven 
into the breast. From the corners of the mcuth the cheeks were 
cut back nearly to each ear, and the upper front teeth were forced 
back until they rested against the palate. No need, the doctor 
said, for a post-mortem examination. The head was nearly severed 
from the body; and why the fiercest hate should have inflicted the 
other wounds he could not imagine. Witness after witness was 
examined, but no material facts or rumours were brought to light. 
While the inquest was in progress, I walked down to the police- 
barracks to see the man of whom I had heard so much since morn- 
ing. He was sitting in the barrack day-room, and was quite com- 
posed. He stood up as I entered—a tall man, with jet-black hair 
and swarthy complexion : there was no evidence of guilt to be seen 
in his quiet face, and his eyes met mine with an expression of 
calm and assured innocence. 

‘Has any blood been found on this man’s clothes ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir; two spots on his wristband, which he accounts for by 
a wound on his left thumb.’ 

Here Morris proceeded to take offa rag that was on his thumb, 
and showed where the skin had been scraped off from the knuckle 
to the nail. 

‘Where did you get that scratch ?’ 

‘At Templecrenagh, yesterday, sir. I was drawing a barrow of 
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stones through a narrow passage and scraped my thumb, and a 
couple of drops of blood got on my shirt-sleeve.’ 

By the time we returned the inquest was nearly over. There 
was practically no evidence, save the fact of the murder, and we 
prepared to return. The police were still searching up and down 
the fields, but in a half-hearted way, as every one assumed that the 
knife certainly, and probably any blood-stained garment that might 
have been worn, were sunk in the small lake. The sub-inspector 
of the district had made up his mind to send to Dublin for drags, 
and also for a powerful magnet, with which the lake might be 
searched for the knife ; and there was a consensus of opinion that 
nothing further could be done. 

The shadows were lengthening with the declining sun, as we 
drove along the road by which we had gone in the gray morning 
light; and the fields were filled with busy workers preparing for 
the seed-time. We did not speak; and I thought over the cir- 
cumstances of the murder, trying if I could find a clue to the mys- 
tery. Murray was at the inquest, and one of the loudest in his 
denunciations of the crime; nor was he regarded with suspicion by 
Griffin’s neighbours, who seemed, one and all, to accept the view 
that he was killed by Morris. Yet why should Morris have killed 
him? He was, no doubt, dominated by an illicit passion for Mrs. 
Griffin, but the latter was held blameless by everybody around. 
Besides, if he had determined to get Griffin out of the way, he 
would probably have had him murdered by one of the rascals by 
whom he was surrounded, and on whom suspicion would not fall, 
as he must have known that it would fall on him. Then why was 
Griffin slain? It was evidently not done for money, as his pockets 
were not touched. ‘The murderer was somebody who knew the 
neighbourhood, for he had gone straight away to the deep lake, into 
which there was but little doubt that he had thrown the knife. Then 
what was the cause of the murder? and how did it come about ? 
That there was a struggle was plain, for its marks were to be seen. 
Griffin’s throat was cut clean back to the vertebre of the neck ; 
and the cut ended in a circular sweep towards the top of the head 
under the right ear. Griffin must then have been on his back ; 
and the person who drew the knife across must have been kneeling 
behind him, or stooping over him. ; 

But what was Griffin doing all the time? Ifa man were in 
that position he could not have been kneeling upon him, and Grif- 
fin’s hands and legs must have been free. How he must have 
struggled for dear life against that awful knife! But why should 
the two cheeks have been cut from mouth to ear? That could not 
kill him, and the man who nearly severed his head had no idea of 
Wasting time in the infliction of such wounds. How did he hold 
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his head down? I felt that I was looking at the murder: the 
writhing victim was held down by the left hand of his slayer while 
the knife did its fell work; the thumb of the hand pressed upon 
the upturned face, went into the mouth, and Griffin’s teeth clogeg 
like a vice upon it. What would release it? How could an ignor. 
ant peasant know that the cheeks were not the muscles that closed 
the teeth ? 

Into the mouth the knife is plunged, and drawn to the ear, 
first one side and then the other; but still the teeth remain firm ag 
death. The thumb must be drawn from them at any risk; and 
with frantic determination the murderer has done it. And Morris? 
His thumb was torn; but what about his story? Let me think, 
Could the skin have been torn from the thumb in drawing a barrow 
through a narrow passage ? No; the back of his hand only could 
thus be scraped. 

‘ By Heavens, stop!’ I cried. ‘ Morris is the murderer ; and if 
he is, the skin of his thumb is in Griffin’s mouth!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Thornton; ‘it’s impossible! Let us get 
home. I feel the effects of being up all night.’ 

‘Very well. You can go home if you like. I shall walk back. 
I am convinced of what I say.’ 

‘But what do you want to do when you get there ?’ 

‘I intend to make the doctor examine Griffin’s mouth, in which, 
if my idea be correct, the skin ought to be found that has been torn 
off Morris’s thumb.’ 

‘It’s no use, I assure you. Probably the poor man has been 
coffined by this time.’ 

‘No matter, I shall go back.’ 

‘Allright. If you will go, I go too,’ he said, and we drove 
back to the place. 

The doctor had not left the village, and, telling him my sus- 
picions, he returned to the house where the body lay. JT orcing open 
the mouth, he looked closely at the under teeth, and on the point 
of a tenaculum he took out a piece of crumpled skin. 

‘Now, doctor, satisfy yourself that the piece of skin is nota 
portion of the mucous membrane of Griffin’s mouth.’ 

Having carefully examined it, he spread the piece of skin upon 
a sheet of blotting-paper. It was irregular in shape, and from one 
corner extended a string-like piece. 

In the barrack Morris preserved the same calm demeanour. 
He took off at once the rag that covered his thumb. Placing his 
spectacles on his nose, the doctor laid the blotting-paper beside 
him, and taking the thumb in his left hand, lifted with a forceps the 
piece of skin which he placed deliberately upon the wound. 

It fitted the place exactly. Every spot of the scraped surface 
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was covered, and the string of skin followed the place over the 
knuckle from which it had been torn. 

Morris never moved his hand. He left it in the doctor’s grasp 
while the piece of skin was being removed and carefully replaced in 
the blotting-paper, then it fell listlessly to his side. The light faded 
out of his eyes, and the ashen hue of his face showed that he felt he 
was alost man. With all the horror of the murder fresh before me, 
I pitied the wretched man as we left the barrack, and once more 
turned our faces homeward. ‘The police redoubled their exertions. 
One article after another, his clothing was discovered hidden away 
all covered with blood. Through the corduroy trousers the blood 
had soaked in three lines at a certain point; at that spot on the 
prisoner’s leg were three corresponding lines of blood. Had Griffin 
been murdered for having taken the farm, even with circum- 
stantial evidence so damning, he need not have despaired; but for 
such a crime, and for the sake of a woman, the murderer excited 
no pity from the people, and he never entertained a hope of escape. 

He had seen Griffin go for turf and watched him on his return. 
Three times was Griffin saved by the presence of people on the 
road preventing any attack upon him. At length the opportunity 
presented itself, and he was dragged backwards to the ground, the 
knife being plunged into his breast. Then the scene was described 
by Morris exactly as I had seen it on the car. 

Flinging the knife into the lake, he stripped his clothes off and 
thrust them away in rabbit-holes; then, walking through a stream, 
he washed the blood from his hands, and entered his house after 
dark, unseen by anybody. 

All this he confessed before his execution, for the evidence was 
entirely circumstantial. 

He paid the penalty of his crime, and compensation to the 
amount of five hundred pounds was granted by the grand jury to 
the widow. The policeman who took charge of Mrs. Griffin to the 
assize-town found favour in her sight, and, dowered with five hun- 
bred pounds, she went with him to America, where it is to be hoped 
= no further mischief may result from the influence of her fatal 

eauty. 





































OUR HOME. 





WE dwelt in a home that was fair and quiet, 
And hidden away like some mossy nest, 
Out of the region of rage and riot, 
In the dusky dells of the pleasant West. 
The twitter of birds, and the first faint flutter 
Of early winds through the woodlands gray, 
Were ever the voices first to utter 
A welcome sweet to the glad young day. 


Our cosy cot was a rose-girt bower, 
In a garden of greenery bravely set, 
Where the silvery shafts of the summer shower 
Pattered on pansy and mignonette. 
Sheltered alike from the Frost King’s ire 
And the biting blasts of the uplands drear, 
We bent o’er the beauties that shone like fire— 
Or echoed the sky tints—all the year. 


Never a ripple disturbed the ocean 
In which our blithe bark anchored lay ; 
Never a pang or a sad emotion 
Clouded the days as they slid away ; 
Never a voice, or a step unbidden 
From the world around us, to break the spell 
That hung o’er the haven, in which were hidden 
Two loving hearts in that Devon dell. 



























F. B. DOVETON. 

















THE LITTLE PILL. 


By Peter WILTHEW. 





‘Take you the little pill—yes, every night. Ay, ay! the little 
pill every night fora week. It will do you good—you require a 
slight alterative. Keep you quiet. I will see you again in a few 
days.’ 

Looking back through a vista of more years than I care to 
specify, this, in effect, was the formula, as I remember it, delivered 
by the first doctor whom I had to consult after attaining to the period 
known as man’s estate—and which, parenthetically, I may say, is 
the only estate which I ever have attained. A long interval of 
excellent health had followed the usual succession of youthful dis- 
orders, after which for some twenty years I never thought of 
seeing a doctor, except as a friend, for I numbered many amongst 
my acquaintance. Onward thence until I came to ‘forty years,’ 
however, owing unluckily to an excessive share in the common ail- 
ments of man, my experience of the faculty professionally, as well as 
privately, has grown to be very wide. Yet, looking back, as I say, 
through this vista of time, and remembering how many doctors I 
have known and consulted, it occurs to me that ‘ Take you the little 
pill’ is about all it comes to. It embraces nearly all that: is to be said 
on the matter to that large class of the community out of whom 
medical men live. The majority of them do not, as we know, gain 
their bread by the hourly performance of capital operations, or by the 
incessant treatment of malignant disease. No; their chief occupa- 
tion lies in ministering to fads and fancies, and in striving to palliate 
the little tweaks and pains, the temporary disorders and multifarious 
trifling forms of ‘ out of sorts,’ which are inseparable from human 
life, and which can only be met by ‘ the little pill.” Bearing this 
fact in mind—for fact I maintain it is—and seeing that their pur- 
pose in life is one and the same—viz. that of healing—it is curious 
to observe how vastly different are the doctors’ methods of prescribing 
the ostensible remedy, how infinitely varied their systems, their 
manners, their ways. For, be it understood, by ‘ the little pill’ I 
do not necessarily only mean the actual tangible bolus, silvered or 
otherwise, fresh from the druggist’s shop ; I desire to express by the 
words a wide moral meaning. ‘The little pill, as I understand it, 
emblemises the doctor himself, and should have the effect chiefly of 
enabling us to keep up our pluck in the face of sharp, if transient, 
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suffering. It should convey comfort, consolation, hope, and fit yg 
to sustain bravely, not only any positive physical ill, but give ug 
moral strength to go through life gaily, in spite of that sort of nega. 
tive health which, in nine cases out of ten, is the normal state of 
most of us. Granting that such is the legitimate duty of ‘ the littl, 
pill,’ I can see that the doctor who administers it most efficaciously 
is he who morally silvers it, and, so to speak, renders it palatable, 
or at least tasteless; for since, at the best, his function is but to 
patch, he should anyhow do his patching pleasantly. 

My early friend, with whose especial formula I opened my 
remarks, had this faculty in a preéminent degree. His ‘ very foot 
had music in’t as he came up the stair,’ at once bringing relief to 
the sufferer. His comely presence, pleasant smile, gentle encour- 
aging manner, his soft strong hand, keen dark eyes, brown glossy 
hair and whiskers, faultless linen, spotless black apparel, all contri- 
buted to make him as general a favourite as he was a general prac- 
titioner. Nevertheless, as I became accustomed to the stereotyped 
words, the perpetual elevation of the eyebrows, the constant ‘ ahem,’ 
and the acquiescent ‘Ay, ay!’ with which he interspersed his 
deliberate and oracular utterances—as I became accustomed to all 
this, I say, I am afraid I began to see through it, and for the first 
time to recognise the true function, worth, and meaning of ‘the 
little pill.’ His never-failing ‘ Well, how are we to-day?’ as he 
entered the room; his ‘Show the tongue;’ his ‘ Ay, ay, we are 
better, decidedly better, to-day,’ had a magic in it—a conjurer’s 
magic, mark you—by which we like to be deceived, albeit we know 
it is nothing but deception. Then, again, there was no inclination 
to resist or protest when he would add, ‘ Continue the pill a little 
longer—certainly, O yes. Do not excite yourself—ay, ay, take 
you the glass of sherry ; live plainly, but well. One glass of sherry 
will not hurt you, but do not drink large quantities of fluid of any 
kind with your meals. If you are thirsty, moisten the lips—merely 
moisten the lips; it will allay the thirst better than a draught. 
Keep you quiet ; there is nothing to be alarmed about. I will see 
you again soon;’ and so on, andsoon. What more can a man, how- 
ever ill he thinks himself, or who is merely ‘ out of sorts,’ desire in 
the way of the ‘healing art’? Did the case appear to demand 
graver consideration, our friend was quite equal to the occasion. 
He would ‘ Ahem’ solemnly, as, with finger on the wrist, he said, 
‘A shabby pulse, a very shabby pulse—and the tongue ? show the 
tongue, please. Ah! a bad tongue. You had better remain m 
bed; we can hardly tell at present what these symptoms portend.’ 
Committing himself to no opinion, with the wisdom of a man of the 
world, who, though a doctor, may be absolutely in the dark, he was 
still prepared to administer the little pill, in whatever shape, blandly 
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and dispassionately ; whilst, on the other hand, if the patient, get- 
ting tired of medical surveillance, should declare himself quite well, 
and that he thought of running down to Brighton for a week, my 
medico was ‘all there’ again. He became quite merry, even for 
him, though in a deprecating way, and usually took his leave with 
the benignant, ‘Ay, ay, it is well to be Peter Wilthew—indeed, 
yes, very well.’ 

Sharp is the contrast between this sort of AXsculapius and his 
contemporary, the hospital surgeon pure and simple, that Lan- 
cashire lad whom I knew well, and whose lancet knew me. 

His professional outset, after he had qualified, was on board 
one of Green’s Indiamen, and a very rough-and-tumble gentleman 
indeed was he, quite unfitted for general practice, to which, never- 
theless, he had recourse for a while, when he ceased being a ship’s 
doctor. 

He could never recognise the value of ‘the little pill’ in my 
sense of the expression. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with you ?’ was probably his saluta- 
tion; and supposing, again, the symptoms to be rather obscure, 
and that you said that was exactly what you wanted to know, he 
would continue, after a cursory glance and examination, 

‘How can I tell? It may mean anything; we must wait and 
see. ‘The chances are you'll be worse before you’re better. Stay 
inbed? Yes, of course, unless you’ve taken leave of your senses. 
The less you eat and drink the better for the present. Nothing 
but slops, mind, till I see you again.’ 

If he saw no cause for anxiety, a tone of indignation at having 
been sent for mingled with his brusquerie. His promptitude be- 
came unseemly haste, and the chances were that his retort assumed 
this form : 

‘A parcel of nonsense, ma’am! Don’t tell me; there’s nothing 
the matter with you—indigestion, eating too much. You will be 
all right to-morrow. Here, give me a pen; I'll write you something, 
if you insist. There, take this powder three times a day; if you 
want me again, send for me.’ 

So far from the little pill being silvered in this case, both 
morally and physically it was presented to the patient in the most 
nauseating form, for what can be worse than a powder? Call my 
friend in, however, to a case in his own line, and which he knew, 
at a glance, required his highest skill, and his interest was instantly 
aroused; it was as the trumpet to the war-horse, though he would 
in nowise concede any abatement of his brusque rough manner. 
As he talked, so he Jooked—stern, plain, unkempt. 

‘Tl tell you what it is—this is a serious business—you must 
lay up at once, go to bed; you will probably have to lose the first 
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three fingers of your left hand; you must have a nurse and keep 
very quiet ; you are an inflammatory subject ; I will come round thig 
evening.’ 

This was his formula, and it need hardly be said it gained for 
him little private practice; everybody could not be expected to 
know, as I did, how truly kind and tender a heart lay beneath that 
unprepossessing exterior. But his skill as an operator brought him 
in the end considerable fame. At the hospital bedside, or in the 
theatre even, the so-called brutality of his manner passed unob- 
served, whilst his nerve, precision, and knowledge were all that 
could be desired. A stickler for the specialist system, he declined, 
as his practice grew, to attend anything outside his immediate 
province. 

‘Your eye? something the matter with your eye? I know 
nothing about eyes; you'd better go and see —-— ; you must have 
it examined with the ophthalmoscope.’ 

Thus was I introduced to an oculist of the period, and subjected 
to a painless examination by the means suggested. In the kindness 
of his heart my friend had desired that my guinea should be dropped 
into the pocket of a middle-aged ‘struggler’ on that steep and 
difficult ladder which leads to eminence in the profession. The 
‘strugeler’ was a dull kindly man, who by no possibility ever 
could attain distinction. His whole manner was as weak as water, 
and his eyes were literally the same, looking as if they wanted a 
great deal more attending to than mine. He lived in a fashionable 
street—that is to say, he had a brass plate on one of the doors in 
it—and saw his patients or patient—for there was never any one 
there but myself—in the orthodox two rooms on the ground-floor. 
He prepared the little pill, however, necessary on this occasion, 
with a due regard to that unwritten code which we may call the 
moral pharmacopeia. It was entirely wrong for him to have done 
so, for mine, unluckily, was a grave case, and had he really com- 
prehended what the instrument revealed to him, he could not, with- 
out wilfully lying, have expressed it as his ‘ opinion that there was 
nothing but what would yield to treatment.’ 

But let that pass. Very likely he did not understand what he 
saw ; it may be that he saw little or nothing, for I know now that 
the value of the ophthalmoscope was then only just beginning to be 
recognised, and that at that time there were probably not half a dozen 
men in London who knew how to use it. Since then it has become 
a mighty factor in the diagnosing of nervous diseases; and had 
science been up to its present mark, and the ‘struggler’ on the same 
footing, he ought to have been able to tell me that in all likelihood 
I should eventually lose my sight; that is, had I been determined 
to know what is called ‘the worst.’ What good to suffering hv 
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manity science proposes to itself to do by acquiring this deep insight 
jntoa dread futurity, unless it can arrest the mischief, it is not 
for me to say. We can only hope that by and by it will dis- 
cover treatment that shall be adequate to the emergency it grasps. 
As it is, it seems to me that it can but make ‘the little pill’ ex- 
tremely bitter to him who, like myself, insists on knowing its ingre- 
dients. So insisting, and my difficulty not yielding to treatment, I 
at length drifted into hands more competent than those of my poor 
struggler. They were not too clean, by the way, but they belonged 
to a short, bald-headed, keen-eyed, sharp -featured gentleman, 
- evidently as clever as he was plain. He maintained an ominous 
and dogged silence, when he had once brought the reflected light 
and the magnifying-glass to bear upon my optic nerve, and had 
thoroughly diagnosed my case. 

‘You give no opinion,’ I say at length. 

‘Well, you see, unless we can give a favourable one we rather 
avoid doing so,’ is the reply, in a harsh determined voice. 

‘Then your opinion would seem to be unfavourable ?’ - 

He bowed his head. 

‘You think that my sight will grow worse ?’ 

‘I fear so, since you ask me.’ 

Then I told him how another of the faculty—one whom I had 
consulted after the struggler, and who called himself an homceopath 
—had declared that he could cure me. 

‘Did he examine you with the ophthalmoscope ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then he is a fool. If he pretends to know what is the matter 
with your eyes without having looked at them with this instrument, 
he is a knave. If, with only the pretence of that knowledge, he 
says he can cure you, he is a liar.’ 

Here was a man before his time; and the man who is before 
his time is seldom successful. Apart from such considerations as 
soap and water, personal appearance, and the slatternly house in a 
by-street, it is a great question whether this ready habit of stating 
the plain unvarnished truth is not, on the whole, an error. Veracity 
in large quantities is never likely to make the little pill very agree- 
able, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether it does much good. In 
my case it did no harm, because I preferred, as I told him, not to 
be treated like an old woman. 

His little pill was on the whole less nauseating to me, and far 
more efficacious, than the sugary sweetness of the bolus of bread to 
Which I had up to this time been subjected. Now I knew where I 
was. Most people prefer thinking themselves somewhere else. In 
hine cases out of ten the doctor who can, short of downright lying, 
make his patient happy, or, at least, leave him a little hope, does more 
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good than he who sweeps it all away ; for there is truth and truth, 
and various ways of putting it. At the best, as I have said, he ig 
a patcher; Nature is your only true mender, and if she refuse to ply 
her needle and thread, human efforts are vain. Still, until we are 
quite sure that she has struck work, it is perhaps not well to tell 
the sufferer the whole fact. Her inclination is always to cure, and 
sometimes she makes such tremendous efforts in this direction, albeit 
with a sluggish hand, that the saying, ‘ While there is life there jg 
hope,’ is not without wisdom. To help her, after all, is the most 
that can be done; and assuredly it is better to do too little in this 
direction than too much. More mischief is done by over-treatment 
than the reverse, and, the recognition of this fact is daily becoming 
more patent. Hence, watching and waiting are nowadays under- 
stood as quite the safest forms for ‘the little pill’ to assume. 

I heard it said lately by a doctor who takes the first rank among 
the scientific section, that as time goes on we may look almost for 
the elevation of the skilled nurse above the physician. That is to 
say, high nursing will become everything, and treatment by drugs 
little or nothing. This may be an advanced view ; but your scien- 
tist is advanced, and his deep research and knowledge fill him 
with so much speculation upon the great mystery of life, that we 
can afford somewhat to discount his opinion. He rides his hobby 
maybe a trifle too hard. It leads him into disregarding means of 
palliation which experience shows may be resorted to with infinite 
benefit. Of course he is an evolutionist ; and this induces a more 
than ordinary contempt for ‘the little pill,’ which he is aware can 
but patch up the frail tenement when dissolution once sets in, as it 
is said to do after forty years are turned. It is a losing game any- 
how, be it played never so skilfully—a battle prolonged, more or 
less, for a few years, as the case may be, but ending inevitably in 
defeat. Therefore he refuses to fight—he will not enter the lists 
with such fatal odds against him, but lapses contentedly into mere 
research, without any thought of benefiting mankind beyond that 
of the wider spreading of an occult knowledge. Since we are here, 
however, and cannot alter the laws of the universe, it is surely but 
common wisdom to make the best of them, and stave off the end 
as long as possible, disputing inch by inch the insidious advances 
of the grim sergeant, albeit we are quite conscious he must beat us 


at last : 
‘If it be now, ’tis not to come; 
If it be not to come, it will be now; 
If it be not now, yet it will come; 
The readiness is all.’ 


Quite so. Hamlet is perfectly right; but we, who are nob 
afflicted with the prince’s melancholy, prefer staving off the comig 
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as long as possible. And ‘the little pill’ may do this more effec- 
tively than my scientific friend would fain admit. His high posi- 
tion as a consultant enables him to resist the patient’s demand for 
a prescription that shall retard the evil day. He can afford to 
say: ‘ My dear sir, physic will do you no good. I know of no drug 
that can help you. Go into the country; travel abroad; live in 
the open air; divert your mind pleasantly ; read light and amusing 
books; and never tire yourself either by exercise or thought.’ 

This is often the only form of ‘ the little pill’ to which he will 
condescend ; and people will not pay two guineas for this sort of 
advice more than once, as a rule; they demand ‘the little pill’ in 
an actual tangible shape as a return for their outlay, and if rationally 
prescribed it will surely, in some cases, act beneficially. If we do 
not expect too much from it, it may help us a little; so I hold it 
to be a pity that my friend the scientist is not compelled by financial 
considerations to rein-in his hobby occasionally. As regards his 
own ailments, he rides this abominable animal furiously ; and though 
he is not singular in this respect (for the modern doctor seldom 
resorts in his own case to more treatment by drugs or what not than 
he can help), my friend in question is less amenable than most to 
the advice of his professional brethren. Perhaps he holds the 
opinion I heard expressed years ago by a medico, somewhat of the 
same stamp (one who also lived before his day), that, on the whole, 
mankind would attain to greater longevity if there were no doctors 
at all in the world; which is as much as to say they kill more than 
they cure. An extreme view, doubtless, but not without a basis of 
truth, especially if we include certain continental societies ; for, save 
where the course is very clear, as in the case of inevitable amputa- 
tions, malignant fevers, and the like, it is far better to under- than 
to over-treat ; ‘the little pill,’ without being actually homeopathic, 
should be reduced. to the smallest dimensions. 

The same Providence which makes us ill in nine cases out of 
ten will make us well if we will only abstain from outraging Nature, 
and by patience give her a chance of righting herself, as, in the 
main, she is always prone to do. ‘Treatment sometimes may help 
her; but oftener, unless prescribed by the highest skill and expe- 
rience, it does the reverse. Very sceptical is your scientific doctor 
as to setting down remarkable cures to any specific treatment, for 
he knows how difficult it is to distinguish effects or results from 
coincidence. Tell him So-and-so has been cured by Dr. —— of 
this or that disease, and I know the man who will listen to you 
patiently, and then with a prolonged solemn sniff, which puts his 
hose quite out of drawing, he will say, ‘ So-and-so never had it.’ 

We are either fools or physicians, it is said, by the time we are 
forty ; and as the lamented Sage of Chelsea roundly describes the 
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inhabitants of the British Isles as consisting of some thirty milliong 
of people, ‘ mostly fools,’ the inference is strong, if we read the 
sarcasm in one sense, that the physicians are not too numerous, 
But how if we now and then come across a fool who is also a phy- 
sician? I suppose such a combination is possible ; according to 
the doctrines of averages, perhaps inevitable. If this be so, we 
can only exercise our own discretion; and I think my course would 
be, were I unlucky enough to be compelled to call such a one in, to 
go upon the broad rule of only swallowing half the number of ‘the 
little pills’ he should prescribe ! 

Fools or physicians, however, notwithstanding, doctors in the 
main are singularly alike in one respect, as far as my experience 
goes. I have noted some varieties, but these, and many more to 
which I could point, are all distinguished by one characteristic, viz. 
a high-minded courteous sympathy, added to a noble generosity, 
which, disregarding fees, strives, as its first and greatest object, to 
do good, and to alleviate, without thought of personal gain, the 
sufferings of ‘ poor humanity.’ 














MARCH. 





Marcu is the martial month. One may therefore be pardoned for 
the modest piece of word-play embodied in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Asa military order, ‘ March !’ may mean ‘advance’ or ‘ retire ;’ 
it may be the exact equivalent of ‘ Macte virtute esto,’ or ‘ Retro mihi 
Satana.’ It is a monosyllable which has a very different sound to the 
army starting on its campaign, athirst with the desire to do great 
deeds, and to the wretch who has, by some act of fearful pusillanimity, 
covered himself with discredit and his uniform with disgrace. To 
the great and good-—the strong, strenuous, hopeful souls—it is a 
word of infinite encouragement, whispered in their ear by Destiny, 
pointing with its finger in the direction of an eminence temple- 
crowned, and bathed in the eternal sunshine of the gods. To the 
mean and base it is a syllable eloquent of stern reproof, a synonym 
for ‘apage,’ ‘ avaunt,’ bidding them to hide their heads in the shades 
of ignominious oblivion. Universal humanity is marching in some 
direction, so is the whole visible and invisible Cosmos. But whence? 
and whither? From whom came these marching orders? What 
is the goal to which they point ? When will the journey be over, 
and the fact be proclaimed to all the universe, with such a braying 
of trumpets and thunder of drums as never yet was heard, that 
the march is over ? 

There is no doubt whatever as to the sense in which the 
word should be applied to the different personages depicted by 
the artist of Time. Sedition, agitation, outrage, assassination, 
let these, and the men responsible for them, peremptorily with- 
draw from the shores of long-suffering tempest-tossed Ireland. 
Even as the more turbulent of the Leaguers were recently marched 
out of the House of Commons by Major Gosset and his men, 
80 let the evil genius of which they are the depositaries be 
expelled from the country that has the misfortune to call them 
sons. At least as many crimes are committed in the name of 
Patriotism as, according to Madame Roland, there were in the 
name of Liberty; and of all pestilent growths which these latter 
days have, the patriotism of the professional notoriety - hunting 
agitator—that patriotism which emphatically merits Dr. Johnson’s 
teproach of being the last resort of the scoundrel—is the worst. But 
how effect is to be given to the order, we have not yet discovered. 
Surely there is a vein of loyalty and love of peace and order in the 
Irish nature, if we but knew how to tap it. Surely there must be 
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hundreds and thousands of Irishmen and Irishwomen who pray for 
nothing more earnestly than that the reign of terror may cease, that 
law and true liberty may come by their own again, and that the 
Sovereign of the British Empire may once more see in the Emerald 
Isle one of the fairest jewels of her crown. How is this sentiment 
to find the expression for which it craves? We are repeatedly told 
that we should do something to impress the imagination of the Irish 
people. Now we attempt to produce this impression by the tem- 
porary agency of a Coercion Bill: now by the soothing concession 
of a Land Bill. Is there not a more excellent way? Let the office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland be abolished, and let one of the Royal 
Princes be the Viceroy in perpetuity. Let Dublin Castle be a real, 
instead of a sham, Court; and can any one then doubt that the 
remnant of the Land League will make tracks with most astounding 
rapidity ? Every other experiment has been made, and made in vain. 
This alone has never been tried. Surely it is worth just a trial. 
While the Boers are being firmly given to understand that they 
must, from a military and tactical point of view, march out of the 
Transvaal ; while Sir George Colley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and the rest 
of the flower of British generalship, are gallantly marching on; while 
Mr. Dixie, newly-elected Associate of the Royal Academy, is hopefully 
and successfully treading the path of Fame, we may remember that 
the first month of spring is a month ofinteresting anniversaries. It 
is the month of St. David; it witnessed the birth of Rabelais; the 
starting of Addison’s Spectator ; the commencement of Caxton’s work 
at Bruges ; the first bestowal of the Victoria Cross, four-and-twenty 
years ago; the escape of Louis Philippe to England in 1848; the 
earliest passage of the tubular bridge across the Menai Straits 
made by a steam locomotive; the birth of William Cobbett; the 
death of Cardinal Mazarin ; the publication of the first daily paper, 
the Courant, commenced on the 11th of March 1702, by E. 
Mallet, against the Ditch at Fleet Bridge, the site of the Times 
office ; the birth of St. Patrick; the death of Admiral Byng; the 
Luddite riots ; the death of Queen Elizabeth ; the death of Goethe ; 
and the celebration of the Jewish Passover. The contemporary 
associations of March are less famous, but are at least equally inter- 
esting. Foxhunting draws to its close. In London, as March draws 
to an end, spring will visibly come on; a little cold, perhaps, but very 
green. This year, moreover, the 2d day of March happens to be Ash 
Wednesday; and Ash Wednesday, though ecclesiastically a day of 
fasting, is a day of feasting at Willis’s Rooms, for it is one of the 
few in the year on which the actor is at liberty in the evening. 
The Royal General Theatrical Fund banquet will therefore be, a 
our artist has done well to remind the public, one of the features 


of March 1881. 
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Book the Third. 
CHAPTER V. 


Tus was what had happened in the summer-room. By half-past 
ten o'clock, Sophy had thoroughly installed herself with her New 
Testament, her ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and her knitting, by the side of 
her solitary candle. She had begun with her knitting. It was the 
same piece which had been but slowly growing for nearly a year now, 
for as its destination was as yet undetermined, she had worked at it 
without much enthusiasm ; and it had been, for most of the time, lying 
about behind chair-cushions and under tables, where the worsted- 
ball had afforded the cats many moments of recreation. 

On this sad evening, she had only taken it up, as she said to 
herself, to help her to think; for there is something very conducive 
to reflection in the quickly-recurring movement of the knitting- 
needles, and in the regularity with which the stitches fall from or 
cling to them, one after another. 

Sophy had always liked to do three or four things at once, if 
possible; so, after she had knitted, and thought, for more than 
half an hour, pausing, from time to time, to watch the reflection 
of her quickly-moving fingers, her white cuffs, and her one candle, 
in the curtainless window-pane, or to listen to the low sighing of 
the swaying fir-branch, she determined, besides working, thinking, 
watching, and listening, to 7cad as well; she took up, therefore, the 
little black Testament, setting it open upon the table before her, and 
keeping its leaves down with her ‘Omar Khayydm,’ so that her 
hands might be free to continue her knitting. Small blame to Sophy, 
considering the education she had received, if she now perused, as 
though it had been but the ordinary work of man’s mind, the volume 
whence so many have derived joy, peace, and consolation, joined to 
the blessed hope of everlasting life—criticising it as she would have 
criticised this same ‘ Rubdiyet of Omar Khayydm,’ and ignorant the 
while that to some such a course would savour strangely of sacrilege ! 

Gentle and noble and humane, the Founder of the Christian 
VOL. Iv. XX 
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Faith, the Hebrew-Protestant, seemed to stand out as from a 
cloud of surrounding error, impressing her, as she read on, with 
reverence and admiration. She knew, now, why her father had 
sometimes called himself ‘an early Christian’-—a term which 
(seeing that he did not believe Christianity to be divinely inspired) 
had always struck her before as anomalous. Whilst repudiating 
Jesus as a god, he had yet looked up to Him, and revered Him, as 
aman ; and he had held, for the most part, the same spiritual opinions 
as that simple band of Galilean fishermen, before those opinions had 
been distorted and blazoned forth to the world in a spirit often 
strangely at variance with the teachings of the Great Master. She 
read on thus for some time, her whole soul yearning towards Him 
who had been, whilst on earth, the friend of the fatherless and the 
widow, the champion of the poor, and the denouncer of bigotry and 
oppression: who had healed the sick, restored sight to the blind, 
and suffered little children to come unto Him, but who had rebuked 
the Scribes and Pharisees, calling them ‘ hypocrites,’ ‘ blind leaders 
of the blind,’ and ‘a generation of vipers, —who had ‘ cast out them 
that sold and bought in the Temple,’ overthrowing the tables of the 
money-changers, and ‘ the seats of them that sold doves,’—and who 
had reproved those that ‘make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
the borders of their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues.’ 

No wonder—no wonder, she thought, that the One who had 
given utterance to so many divine precepts should have been wor- 
shipped afterwards as a Divine Being by his disciples! Yes, her 
father had been ‘ an early Christian’—a conscientious follower of this 
‘just man,’ who, nevertheless, was to him but as a man, after all, 
and for this reason the Scribes and Pharisees of the present time 
(as represented by a narrow and bigoted priesthood) had turned 
upon him and reviled him, and would, no doubt, have persecuted 
him if they had only dared ; and, as these thoughts passed through 
her mind, she looked tenderly towards the shrouded figure upon 
the bed. 

The room was very, very silent, and, as before, the stillness 
seemed almost aggressive, forcing itself, as it were, upon her 
senses, and obliging her to recognise its existence. It was quite 
a relief to her when she heard the stable-clock strike out mid- 
night in slow measured tones—although, when the last stroke had 
died into silence, she felt, if anything, more lonely than before—as 
if a friend had finished speaking to her and had departed. At this 
hour, too, she had every reason to suppose—not knowing of the 
party sitting up in the kitchen—that she was the only waking crea- 
ture in the whole house; nay, the only living creature, in all pro- 
bability, for Jane and her husband inhabited the next room to that 
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SOPHY. 627 
occupied by their family, ‘over the cart-horses,’ and long before 
this advanced hour, it was their habit to retire for the night. 
They were sleeping soundly, she thought, now, so soundly that they » 
had very likely not even heard the striking of the great stable-clock, 
although it was only just above their heads, in the little pointed 
turret under the gilt weathercock. The night must be stilly indeed 
for her to have heard it so plainly herself, for it was some way off, 
and yet there was enough wind to make that low moaning at the 
window—a wearisome and depressing monotone, and to sway back- 
wards and forwards the black fir-branch with its tapping cone. 
Sometimes it seemed to brush and slide across the window-pane 
with a sound almost resembling the soft passing of fingers, 
and at this she would lift her head and gaze out, with startled 
eyes, into the darkness; but she only saw, as before, the reflection 
of her one candle, her book, and her two white hands, which 
were the nearest objects to the light. She was not frightened ; 
perfect grief has this in common with perfect love, it ‘ casteth out 
fear ;’ but she felt a little nervous—a purely physical condition, 
prone to start easily, to imagine noises, and to glance suddenly over 
her shoulder with a sense of having felt a cold breath of air, diffi- 
cult to account for or explain. To dispel these uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, she took up the ‘Omar Khayydm’ from the table. It opened 
of itself, at page 25, possibly because there occurred here some 
favourite verses of Mr. St. Clair, to whom the book had belonged, 
and who had frequently pondered over it before he had been afilicted 
with blindness. To Sophy, however, it was almost new, and she 
commenced reading with interest the following lines: 





‘As, under cover of departing day, 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazén away, 
Once more within the potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the shapes of clay. 


Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall; 

And some loquacious vessels were, and some 
Listened, perhaps, but never talked at all. 


Said one among them, “ Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common earth was ta’en, 
And to this figure moulded, to be broke, 

Or trampled back to shapeless earth again ?” 


Then said a second, ‘‘ Ne’er a peevish boy 

Would break the bow] from which he drank in joy ; 
And he that with his hand the vessel made 

Will surely not with after wrath destroy.” 


After a momentary silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly make : 

‘‘ They sneer at me for leaning all awry. 
What! did the hand, then, of the potter shake?” 
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Whereat some one of the loquacious lot— 
I think a Sffi pipkin, waxing hot: 

‘‘ All this of pot and potter. Tell me, then, 
Who makes, who sells, who buys, who is the pot ?” 


‘‘ Why,” said another, ‘“‘ some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to hell 

The luckless pots he marred in making. Pish! 
He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well!” ’* 


Arrived at this point, Sophy set down the book in order to 
meditate more profoundly. ‘To Hell!’ ... A place of everlasting 
torment and tribulation, to which mortals were to be consigned ag 
a punishment for the errors committed during their emmet-lives ; 
lives which had been thrust upon them without their permission; 
errors to which many of them were predestined by disease and 
misfortune! The last line of this last verse expressed in trite and 
familiar language the simple creed of the late Francis St. Clair, 
whilst she herself had often sympathised, unwittingly, with the ques- 
tionings of the ‘Sufi Pipkin.” There was nothing, then, after all, 
so very novel or original in modern Scepticism, since more than 
seven hundred years ago these same ideas had passed through the 
mind of the Persian poet and astronomer ! 

But then, what strange contradictions and incongruities had 
existed, besides, in her father’s nature ! Whilst professing to recog- 
nise only a religion of reason, how tenderly and tenaciously had he 
seemed to cling to many of the records of a shadowy and supersti- 
tious past! How had he revelled and luxuriated in the romantic and 
the marvellous, whilst adoring at the shrine of modern science and re- 
form! A lover, theoretically, of peace, and a detester of blood-shedding, 
he had ever gloried, personally, in perilous adventure, and applauded, 
in others, all acts of prowess in the field. A mighty hunter, ere yet 
the curse of blindness had fallen upon him, whilst jealously defending 
the interests of tame and savage animals. Dabbling in necromancy 
and sooth-saying, and yet professing a loathing for all things which 
bore not the honest imprint of truth. Pointing with one hand to what 
he had regarded as undeniable evidence opposed to the divine inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and grasping, in the other, the hazel-wand 
with which he half expected to discover the philosopher’s stone, oF 
the rifle, loaded with the golden bullet, which was destined never to 
miss its mark! Poor, wise, foolish, loving, and beloved father ! 
No doubt the blending together of all these strange currents in 
the one individual had, over and over again, given good cause to 
his enemies to blaspheme, to despise him, perhaps, and most cer- 


“I have committed the anachronism of quoting Mr. Fitzgerald’s admirable 
English translation, although it was not published, I believe, until 1859. 
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tainly to look upon him, frequently, as one who was irresponsible for 
his own actions! But yet it was this quaint admixture of past and 
present, of fool and philosopher, which had made Francis St. Clair so 
charming as a companion to the very few who had ever found them- 
selves in intimate contact with him, most of all to the daughter 
who was now mourning his loss, and who, with all her affection, 
had never been blind to his inconsistencies. And, after all, 
fashioned as we are, would it not be strange if these contradictions 
and incongruities did not exist ? When we consider, too, how many 
subtle and insidious atoms, or germs, of this or that departed per- 
sonality may have crept into, and commingled with our composi- 
tion? A commingling which must, towards these latter days, have 
become somewhat bewildering to the would-be conformable, by rea- 
son of the antagonisms developed by the imprisonment of so many 
varied and uncongenial elements within what is termed the same 
individual. It is certain that, were all these accidentally concen- 
trated idiosyncrasies to be resolved back into their original, or 
individual, forms, there would be but little similarity between them, 
nor would they probably arrive at a unanimous conclusion upon 
any one given subject; and it is not wonderful, therefore, if the four 
great grandfathers and grandmothers (to go back no further), in a 
man’s blood, rise up sometimes and make havoc of his consistency. 
The fact is we cannot be correctly termed individuals at all. We 
are, each of us, a combination of many and various individualities, 
warring with, and arguing with, and detesting one another, during 
their enforced sojourn together in the same flesh ; and the wonder is 
that the word ‘consistency’ should ever have been invented, to give 
expression to an idea which can so seldom suggest itself with 
anything like correctness to the human mind. 

But he was dead now, Sophy thought sadly; the sceptic, the 
philosopher, the philanthropist, who would not willingly have 
injured a fly, who would have removed the earth-worm from his 
path, murmuring compassionately, ‘There is room for thee and for 
me;’ and who had yet done his best to strike at the root of what is 
to many even as the Tree of Life. He was dead now, and his con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies would soon be buried with him in the 
grave, 

‘This is my first really hopeless sorrow,’ she thought, as she 
looked tearfully towards the shrouded bed. ‘ No new years can ever 
take it away. Come what may, I shall always remember that he 
was with me once, and that he has gone from me for ever. I shall 
miss him as long as I live!’ 

_ But he had not gone from her quite yet. He was with her still, 
in that silent room. She had felt his influence, although he could 
not speak to her. He was sealed and vowed toa perpetual silence, 
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that was all; but he was there. It was this conviction which 
had enabled her to endure such seeming solitude ; she had never 
been really alone. A friend was with her, a well-wisher, some one 
who had loved her once, and who loved and warded over her still ; 
only he had fallen asleep. With this thought, a sudden wish came 
upon her to look for consolation in his face, and she advanced hesitat. 
ingly towards the bed. Still that same cold air seemed to follow 
her, and still the sighing fir-branch, swayed to and fro by the lov. 
moaning wind, murmured sadly as it brushed against the pane of 
the shutterless window! These sounds made her start ocea- 
sionally, and look, as before, in the direction of the window; but 
she was not frightened, for was she not with her father? She was 
standing now, somewhat irresolute, by the side of the iron bedstead, 
Anybody else would probably have murmured a prayer; and she, 
too, was praying, after her own fashion. An aimless, nameless, 
unconventional prayer, but a genuine lifting up of her heart, never. 
theless, to some great though invisible God. Then, slowly and 
reverently, she drew aside the sheet which covered her father’s body 
and looked sadly and wistfully into his face. 

It was the same face surely, and yet not the same! Strangely 
altered—idealised, perhaps, in its waxen whiteness ; but the comfort 
she had sought for in it was not there; her father, as she had 
known him, was gone! Very carefully she rearranged the white 
coverings, hiding away what had proved only a disappointment ; but 
with the knowledge that she was really alone a sense of terror and 
desolation passed over her spirit. Alone thus, in the midwatches 
of the night, with what seemed now to her as her strange dead! 
A tall man—resembling a Bedouin Arab—with closed eyes, thin 
chiselled features, and pale lips, seeming to her to wear, in their 
sealed silence, a strange, wise, unaccountable smile, unlike her 
father’s usual expression; a smile which was almost a sneer, as 
though at the smallness, and briefness, and vainness, of everything 
human, perceived, at last, through some newly-obtained knowledge. 

Sophy wished now that she had never looked at the face of this 
strange man. She felt very, very sorry, that her father had gone 
from her, and very lonely and uneasy in her newly realised solitude. 
Nervous, too, and certainly frightened. ... Yes, she could not 
help confessing this to herself with deep humiliation. Her candle 
had burnt down rather low already, and she had foolishly omitted to 
provide herself with another. She began to wonder now, with some- 
thing like consternation, how much longer it would last, and whether 
it would be possible, in her present frame of mind, to endure the 
idea of being left eventually in total darkness. Again, whether she 
could summon the necessary courage to go down-stairs—opening and 
shutting the four intervening doors—fetch another candle, and then, 
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having ascertained that she alone of all the household moved and 
preathed, whether she could nerve herself into returning—reopening 
and shutting the four doors—and again taking her place as watcher 
in this silent chamber. It was not so much the notion of leaving 
the room that alarmed her; it was the idea of reéntering it again, 
although she could not explain to herself the reason of this. 

The summer-room was the last room in the house, and as she 
realised this, a weird and ghastly Italian story occurred to her re- 
membrance. It had been related by ‘ the Neophyte,’ and that too 
was about the last room. It was founded upon an old Italian 
superstition, to the effect that, if any person happens to go, alone, 
and at midnight, into a deserted house, and penetrates as far as the 
last chamber, locking himself into each separate room, one after 
another, as he goes along, and mixing the keys of each particular 
door upon a bunch, in order that it should be impossible for him 
to pitch, in haste, upon the right one;— if he does all this, and 
furthermore, if, when he arrives at the last room, he proceeds to 
stand before a looking-glass, and to laugh loudly to himself three 
times, just as the clock is in the act of striking midnight, after his 
third laugh he will see in the mirror a reflection of the Devil! 
He will then, probably, endeavour to escape, seized, as he invariably 
is, with blind terror; but the keys being hopelessly mixed upon his 
bunch, it is impossible for him to select the right one with his 
trembling fingers: and Sophy had been assured by her informant, 
that those who had lightly undertaken this nocturnal adventure, 
either out of bravado, or for a wager, had frequently paid for their 
temerity with their lives. Why this foolish story should recur to 
her now, she was at a loss to imagine, and she could only explain 
it by thinking that there must be certain ideas and recollections 
which seem mysteriously predestined always to assert themselves at 
wrong moments. Certain it was, that the remembrance of it affected 
her now, although when in a more normal state of mind she would 
have regarded it simply as an old-wife’s tale. 

She was standing, unconsciously, opposite to a little round 
Turkish looking-glass with an embroidered velvet frame and lid, 
such as are used by the ladies in the harems, which was hung 
up on one side of the mantelpiece. Her face looked unnaturally 
pale, and upon perceiving it, she moved away instinctively, lest 
she should see, or imagine that she saw, some other reflection 
besides her own. It was a foolish idea, and, of course, whatever 
she might perceive, could only be the creature of a strained and 
excited imagination, but it would alarm her just as much as if 
it really existed, so, for the present, she would rather not look 
in the glass. No, nor yet even at the reflection of her candle in 
the window-pane, lest she should encounter, there also, the face 
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of some imaginary goblin; and having thus resolved, womanlike, she 
then and there gazed up suddenly in this very direction, feeling 
again that same chill-breathing air, and hearing the tapping of the 
fir-cone, which always made her start. 

How was this? Where was the reflection of her fast-expiring 
candle,—of her ‘Omar Khayyém,’ with its broad-margined pages, 
which was lying open on the table under the light? She held up 
her hands to the candle and moved them, turned over the pages 
of her book, and then looked up again at the window. Still, no 
reflection, and still, darkness—but thick darkness—at once horrible 
and appalling, as though of some dusky body at the window which 
had interposed between her and the spark of candle-light. 

Merciful Heaven! The window, she saw now, was nearly half 
open; something must have been pushing it up noiselessly whilst 
she had been turned in the direction of the bed, and it was continu- 
ing to slide up now, softly and mysteriously. A hand was pushing 
it, she could just see the fingers upon the window-frame—swart dusky 
fingers, as though they had been dipped in ink. It was not only 
her imagination, for she could feel the cold night air rushing into the 
room as the window slid open; and suddenly, with a simultaneous 
movement, inspired by terror, the peaceful denizens of the pigeon- 
cote fluttered forth into the darkness upon their startled wings. 

White and speechless with horror, Sophy staggered back to- 
wards the chimneypiece, reaching out her hands to save herself 
from falling, and in order to cling for support to whatever they 
might encounter. The candle had begun to flicker and tremble . 
now, and there were moments when it seemed to be almost extinct. 
She was as white as the dead man upon the bed, her large eyes 
were staring blankly, and through her bloodless lips her breath 
came short and fast. Her heart had altogether stopped, so it 
seemed to her, and she was fast becoming deafened by a loud sing- 
ing noise in her ears. Meanwhile, the Thing, man or devil, 
whatever it was, continued slowly lifting up the sash of the win- 
dow. She could see now, bending downwards, as though to enter 
through the aperture, the delineation of a shadowy form, and hear, 
in the deathlike silence, the low sound of some creature breathing. 
All this had taken only a few seconds—but they seemed like years 
—years of horror—such as are said to make people old and gray- 
haired. 

It was too terrible, too ghastly, too unaccountable, but soon 
she must faint and lose all consciousness of this horror. 

Why did she not faint now, nay, why did she not die, with all 
that she had had to endure? .. . 

As these thoughts rushed through her frenzied brain, she clung 
for support to a corner of the chimneypiece, and in doing 80, her 
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hand encountered something even more icy than itself. It was 
the muzzle of the loaded rifle, which had been taken down that 
morning from its place—the rifle loaded with the golden bullet, 
which was said never to miss its mark! At this contact, a des- 
perate hope flickered through her mind, the last chance, as it 
seemed, that remained to her. Rousing herself, with a momentary 
effort, she seized upon it, as upon all that was left to her of salva- 
tion, with the desperate resolve of scaring away this man, or demon, 
or whatever dark shape was either really there, or seemed to be 
there, to her diseased imagination. It was all the work of a 
moment. She raised the gun, pointed it at the window, which she 
could now hardly see in the growing darkness, and fired.... The 
golden bullet had struck home. There was a long loud shriek—a 
dull heavy sound, as of some one falling from a height. The blue 
smoke which followed upon the discharge of the gun curled softly out 
of the now wide-open window, the thick wick of the candle flickered 
finally and fell forward in its socket, and Sophy, half crazed with 
terror and emotion, fled wildly down the passage, thrust open the 
four intervening doors, and had just sufficient strength to reach the 
presence of her faithful retainers, ere she sank, cold and inanimate, 
into the oak seat by the kitchen-fire. 


CuapTer VI. 


Siz Tuomas Hickaturirt, whilst in the act of completing his 
simple toilet upon the following morning, might be said to be in as 
bad a temper as was possible for so thoroughly amiable a young 
man. 
He had begun by awakening from the sound sleep begotten of 
an innocent conscience (Tom generally slept soundly, whatever 
happened), with only an undefined sense of depression. By and by, 
he remembered its cause. Sophy St. Clair, the girl after his own 
heart (‘his girl,’ as he had sometimes called her, to himself, for every- 
thing seemed to be drawing them together again now), was unhappy ; 
her father, whom, notwithstanding his eccentricities, he had always 
liked and respected, was lying dead in the white gabled farmhouse, 
and the poor little thing was now quite alone in the world.... 
‘Dear little thing!’ he said to himself, ‘ with her wild face and 
great startled eyes!’ ... 

Still, through this same sad circumstance, did he not find him- 
self suddenly and unexpectedly placed in the position of almost her 
only friend and protector? ... At any rate, she had given him 
permission to make all the necessary arrangements for the funeral, 
and this she would not have given to an every-day acquaintance. 
And, after all, was he not the proper person to protect her, and to 
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take all trouble off her hands? Who was better fitted to do this 
than her oldest friend and nearest neighbour? ... Ah, there was, 
perhaps, one other person. One who was bound to her by the ‘ tie 
of blood,’ whose name she bore, who was also her near neighbour, 
and, it had even been whispered, as devotedly attached to her ag he 
was himself! ... Were he to appear just now upon the scene, his 
presence might very seriously disturb the current of events! But he 
was away—abroad—according to rumour, for some time ; and Tom 
hoped that it was not very unneighbourly of him if he desired earn- 
estly that he might not return for the present... . 

Sophy’s bereavement, then, had certainly made Tom feel sad 
upon her account ; but it was not this which had actually caused him 
to be angry, and to brush away so irritably at his short hair with 
two enormous ivory brushes. 

Strange to say, his indignation at that moment was directed 
against the clergy, and against Mr. Pettigrew in particular. There 
was, indeed, some excuse for his annoyance. 

In order to lose no time, he had written, on the previous even- 
ing, to Mr. Pettigrew, as it was useless now to communicate with 
the old Rector upon matters of business. In his letter, he stated 
that, having called upon Miss St. Clair, since her bereavement, and 
found her in a very depressed and forlorn condition, he had offered 
to take all trouble off her hands with regard to the funeral. He 
therefore wrote to acquaint Mr. Pettigrew that he thought the best 
day for the interment would be either. Tuesday or Wednesday next, 
whichever would suit his convenience. Perhaps Mr. Pettigrew 
would kindly let him know by the bearer, also, as to the most con- 
venient hour? He concluded, of course, that the deceased gentle- 
man would be deposited in the family-vault ; but upon this subject 
Mr. Pettigrew would, perhaps, communicate with Mrs. St. Clair; 
for the present, it would be sufficient to send a reply regarding the 
day. 

The messenger had returned with ‘ Mr. Pettigrew’s compliments, 
and he would send an answer to Sir Thomas’s note as soon as he 
had consulted with Mrs. St. Clair.’ And this morning, early, the 
answer had arrived, which Tom had perused with the deepest indig- 
nation. Inthe nearest approach to a rage possible to one of his tem- 
perament, he had determined, upon his own responsibility, to wash 
his hands of Pettigrew and the Dallingridge crew, and to throw 
himself upon the mercy of his old friend the Dean, who lived in the 
square red-brick house at the back of the fine old Norman church, 
just over the way. To him, therefore, he at once despatched a 
letter, the answer to which had arrived just as he was brushing his 
hair. This also was extremely unsatisfactory, and hence it was 
that, upon this particular Saturday morning, Sir Thomas Hicka- 
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thrift was in what was (for him) an exceedingly bad temper with 
the clergy. 

He did not, indeed, foresee all these unpleasant complications 
when he had undertaken to superintend the ‘ final arrangements ;’ 
but he was heartily glad that Sophy had not been left to do battle 
with them alone. That his old friend the Dean, whom he had 
found so courteous and amenable upon the occasion of the late Sir 
Peckham’s ‘ walking funeral,’ should select this opportunity for dis- 
playing, as it were, the ‘ cloven hoof,’ was, indeed, most unexpected 
and provoking ; for he perceived, in his conduct, the germs of a 
possible breach between the Deanery and the Abbey, which might be 
productive of unpleasantness even in the remote future. . 

It would be very disagreeable to be obliged to inform Sophy of 
all this ; but he felt that it was his duty to do so, notwithstanding 
that she had requested him, in rather a marked tone, not to repeat 
his visit to her until the following Sunday. She would know, how- 
ever, that circumstances might arise which would oblige him to con- 
sult her. So he would order a horse, hurry through his breakfast 
with his mother, and ride over to Stillingfleet immediately afterwards. 

‘What a pity it is,’ he thought to himself, as he finished tying 
his neckcloth, ‘that people can’t always behave kindly and charit- 
ably, and like Christians, as we’re told to behave in the Bible! 
Fancy wanting to pay out a dead man! It’s like kicking a fellow 
when he’s down !’ 

As he reflected thus, he pulled at his bell-rope rather more vio- 
lently than usual. The summons was answered by his valet. 

‘Order the chestnut mare at eleven,’ said Tom, ‘not a mo- 
ment later. I sha’n’t want any one with me.’ 

‘Eleven’s just the hour as Mr. Stubberfield was a-going to step 
round again, Sir Tummus,’ answered the man. ‘He’s been here 
twice already, but I told him as you were engaged.’ 

‘QO, confound Tom Stubberfield !’ ‘ Sir Tummus’ could not refrain 
from exclaiming, irritated at the thought of any possible delay. 
‘Tell him to call when I come back. He can drop in after 
luncheon.’ 

‘T think it’s something very particular, Sir Tummus,’ hazarded 
the servant mysteriously. ‘Something as Mr. Stubberfield says 
won't keep. Almost a matter of life and death, I may say, Sir 
Tummus.’ 

‘Then ask him to come round now,’ said Tom, pulling out his 
watch rather impatiently. ‘I daresay he’s only waiting round at 
the George.’ 

This surmise proved correct, and in a few minutes ‘ Mr. Stub- 
berfield,’ arrayed in hobnailed boots and buff spatterdashes, pre- 
sented himself at the door of the library. 
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Thomas Stubberfield (to whom the late Sir Thomas Peckham 
stood sponsor) was a hale-looking man in the prime of life. He 
was an elder brother of those same ‘ Stubberfieldiuses’ with whom 
the little Sophy of the old time had had so many hostile encoun- 
ters, and he was, until quite lately, utterly obnoxious in her eyes 
from having been personally responsible for the death of ‘ the Serene 
Highness.’ For some years he had been the head Hickathrift 
keeper in all but the name, his father being unfitted, by reason of 
his advanced age, for the harder duties of the situation; and now 
(the old man having lately died), he had assumed the title as well, 
and succeeded to the green velveteen coat and red waistcoat, which 
from time immemorial had distinguished the head-gamekeepers at 
Poynings Abbey. 

‘ Dere’s bin queer gooin’s-on last night in de low fir-’oiid, Sir 
Tummus,’ said he, as he came lumbering into the room, pulling 
his forelock. ‘A case o’ poachin’ an’ a-knockin’ over d’ head, an’ 
a-lettin’ arf o’ fire-arms, as was a God-a-mussy it didn’t not end 
in murder outright! But he’ll be braught in manslaarter, Sir 
Tummus! He’ll be braught in manslaarter, surely /” 

‘What’s happened?’ demanded the other Tom, somewhat 
apathetically. ‘ Who have you caught poaching now ?’ 

‘ Why, d@’ you moind, Sir Tummus, as I sez, moor ’n a foortnight 
agoo, sez I: ‘‘Dere be a greit, taal, strappin’ gipsy-feller, Sir 
Tummus, koind a’ tramp-chap, as_ bin a-loafin’ about moor ’n I 
loike de look on, along o’ dese ’ere dark nights an’ early moornin’s,” 
sez I,—‘‘ as has bin seen afoor now a-carryin’ of a gun, an’ hevs a 
koind a’ mouse-lurcher-dawg a-follerin’ on un; as wears a red- 
an’-yaller neckercher’ an’ brass earrin’s?”’... 

‘O yes, I remember,’ answered Tom, interrupting him, an 
uncomfortable shadow passing over his face,—‘ I remember; but 
I think you’re really very likely to be mistaken about him, Stub- 
berfield—’pon my honour I do. The man may, after all, be up to 
no harm. You're set against him because he happens to be a gipsy.’ 

No, it would not have pleased Tom if, just now, when Fate 
seemed to be bringing him nearer to his beloved Sophy, her maternal 
grandfather were to be had up before the local magistrates—himself 
one of the number—upon a charge of poaching with violence. Very 
unpleasant particulars might be likely to ooze out, and it was 
‘altogether a contingency to be prevented if possible. 

‘No, I beain’t not set agin un, ’cus-why he be a gipsy-man neither, 
Sir Tummus,’ protested the keeper. ‘Bless your soul an’ livin’ 
body, Sir Tummus, naut I! Here be d’ facts o’ de ceiise fur you 
to let lay, or teike up, as best suits your moind ;’ and he then pro- 
ceeded to make a statement of these facts in his native dialect. In 
plain English they were as follows: 
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As he was going, in the early morning of the present day, 
upon his usual rounds, he was startled at perceiving, not far from 
the black gate which separated the Abbey lands from those of Little 
Stillingfleet, the figure of a man sitting propped up against the 
straight stem of a Scotch fir. His head was bent forward upon his 
breast in such a position as to conceal his features, and the keeper 
perceived, to his horror, that a small stream of blood was issuing 
seemingly from a wound in the left arm, round which a handkerchief 
had been ineffectually tied by way of a bandage. Alarmed at this 
discovery, so near to his own door, and fearing that the man 
might be dead or dying, in consequence of some foul play, Stubber- 
field was anxious to obtain a witness as to the position in which the 
body had been found; and he therefore drew forth the whistle with 
which all the Abbey keepers were provided, as a signal to one of his 
‘mates’ who he knew at that hour could not be far off, as he was 
on his way to combine with him on his rounds. At the shrill 
sound of this whistle the wounded man had lifted his head, and the 
keeper then saw, greatly to his surprise, that his countenance was 
(as he now expressed it) ‘as black as dat ’ere dawg;’ and he 
pointed to the retriever at his heels. This circumstance might, 
perhaps, have alarmed him somewhat had he not at once recognised 
in the sufferer a former acquaintance, so to speak, whose colour had 
caused him to be remembered, notwithstanding that it was some 
years since he had seen him. 

‘’Twur dat ’ere taal, ruther stoutish, nigger-gent,’ he explained, 
‘as stayed down some ’ears agoo, along o’ Muster St. Cleer nur 
Little Stillin’fleet, an’ as comed up to my pleiice one foornoon, along 
o’ missy (as was den on’y a bit of a tit loike) an’ dey streange 
outlandish critters (as were barbariums or foring princes, or some’ut), 
a-lookin’ at our stuff-birds an’ things—an’ dat ’ere great big trout as 
wur found in toime o’ ole Sir Peckham, a-screwged in d’ small mill- 
stream o’ my farder; as never could goo fur to give no guess nur 
where dat ’ere comed from, nur were a-gooin’ to, neider ; an’ wot 
couldn’t not goo fur to satisfy un, ’cus-why dat ere bein’t not got 
no Christian tongue in’s head—naught he !’ 

In a word, by the time his ‘ mate’ had come to his assistance, 
he had recognised our old friend Mr. Carver, alias Wilson, the 
amusing lecturer at the George Inn Assembly Rooms, the ex-protector 
of the unfortunate ‘Sacerdotal Remnants,’ and the guest, some 
years ago, of the late Mr. Francis St. Clair, ‘as wur a-waitin’ now, 
down nur Stillin’fleet, fur to be took to church, tho’ der be dey as 
Sez as he won’t not never be left to rest quiet in church-sile, dey do!’ 

Tom Hickathrift winced just a little at this remark; for, to 
augur from the letters which were now in his pocket, this rustic 
prediction seemed to be not impossible of fulfilment. 
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‘But what makes you fancy that this black man came to harm 
through the gipsy ?’ he inquired, recalling his wandering thoughts 
with an effort. 

The gamekeeper then continued his story. The black ‘ nigger- 
gent’ having been conveyed, it appeared, to the adjacent cottage, 
had recovered sufficiently to reply to his questioners, although after 
a somewhat hazy and ambiguous fashion, easily to be accounted 
for by his sufferings. It would seem, from what the Stubberfield 
family could gather, that Mr. Carver had hired a closed fly at the 
neighbouring town of Southerbourne, where he happened to be 
staying, with the intention, as he stated, of dining with Mr. Francis 
St. Clair, or at any rate of paying him an evening visit. When, 
however, he had proceeded half way down the approach to the 
house he had encountered a labourer, who informed him that Mr. 
St. Clair had died suddenly that very morning ; and not wishing to 
disturb the family by a sound of wheels so soon after the sad event, 
though he was naturally desirous of obtaining particulars, he had 
ordered his flyman to draw off into a field near to the road and 
await his return, whilst he started off to make his inquiries on foot. 
The night was very dark, and he had not, therefore, been able to 
regain the spot where he had left his conveyance; and here he 
became so irrelevant and vague that Tom Stubberfield, who had, in 
the mean time, developed a theory of his own, felt called upon to 
assist his memory, and he had succeeded at last in establishing 
what he looked upon as an unbroken chain of circumstantial evidence, 
which he now expounded to his young master with some pride. 

‘«* You didn’t not goo fur to’faal in,” sez I, ‘‘ wid a loafin’, 
poachin’, gipsy koind a’ feller, as wur a-hangin’ about here in d’ 
foornoon, an’ a-up to noa good neider, as has bin seen afoor now 
a-carryin’ o’a gun, an’ hevs a koind a mouse-lurcher-dawg a-follerin’ 
at his heels,” sez I. An’ den he sets to and considers, an’ when 
we went fur to help’s recollections -furthermoor, sez he, ‘‘ Wal, 
now you mentions it,’’ sez he, ‘‘an’ dis ’ere taal man wid’s red 
neckercher an’ mouse-lurcher-dawg, . . . I do goo fur to moind,” 
sez he, ‘‘ as, jest afoor dat ’ere shot wur fired . . .” ‘*As how 
you seed dat ’ere man,”’ sezI, ‘‘a-standin’ not fur arf?’’ ‘* Wal,” 
sez he, afoor he give me toime to say no moor, ‘‘right you do 
be,” sez he, ‘‘ an’ jest you help me to get at my shay,’’ sez he, ‘‘ an’ 
goo fur to git up to Lunnon, to see my medicle man as ’Il set me 
to roights,”’ sez he, ‘‘ better nur any o’ your country sawboiinses !” 
An’ den, a-turnin’ to my mate, ‘‘ Lookee, my good feller,” sez he 
(far he conductis hisself right thro’ like a rale gent, he do), 
‘* who'll goo fur to see after my close-fly?” said he; an’ go0os 
fur to arst wot toime de next railway-train startis fur Lunnon ; al’ 
8ez he to my mate, ‘‘ Be arf, my good feller,” sez he, ‘‘an’ git my 
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caridge an’ hosses down dis ’ere roiid, if so be as can; an’ I doiin’t 
care,” sez he, *‘ nur I meiike it well worth your while, on’y,”’ sez he, 
“git me out o’ dis ’ere pleice wid yer daanged popguns an’ 
poachers,” sez he. An’ while my mate he wur arf to Black Hoss 
to see after’s two-hoss-fly, ‘‘ daanged,” sez I to my own self, ‘* if I 
doin’t goo fur to put all dis ’ere queer kettle o’ fish afoor de young 
Sir Tummus hisself!” an’ so here I do be, surely.’ 

‘A queer kettle of fish,’ indeed; but upon one point the mind 
of ‘the young Sir Tummus’ was considerably relieved. Sophy’s 
maternal grandfather had not actually been taken red-handed in the 
fact, and Mr. Carver, whatever his adventure had been, seemed 
anxious to proceed at once to London without prosecuting. further 
inquiries. Would that he had departed, thought Tom, before 
Stubberfield had made him aware of his discovery ; for, in his condi- 
tion of local magistrate, he could hardly now let such a suspicious 
circumstance pass without investigation. The whole thing was cer- 
tainly very provoking. 

‘TI don’t really see,’ he said, after musing for some minutes, 
‘that you’ve proved anything against the gipsy after all. Carver 
seems to have been shot in the arm, but probably through some 
accidental circumstance. We can’t say till we’ve heard both sides. 
It seems hardly fair to accuse a man of murdering another at night 
only because he happens to have been seen near the place in the 
morning; and I don’t see why his being there proves for certain 
that he was after the game.’ 

‘Toime’ll show, Sir Tummus, toime’ll show!’ returned Stub- 
' berfield ominously. ‘ Fur me an’ my mates ’ll hev un, Sir Tummus, 
an’ no mistedke, one o’ dese foine days. We be a-goin’ to set a 
reo’lar claam, fur un, we be! Dey do say as he be a-sleepin’ up in 
d’ ole barn over at One Chimb’ly Farm, as ne’er a one won’t never 
live in; ’cus-why it bin haanted; but, Lor’! dey pheasantis, dey 
bein’t afeered o’ ghoistis, loike we Christians; an’ dey do say as 
how some un be seen a-goin’ into dat ’ere barn a-ticin’ on un along 
0’ harse-beans, dey do, as my missus found, surely, in de crop o’ 
one as she had to wring de neck on; ’cus-why? it got claamed o’ 
missy’s man, down at Stillin’fleet, on’y dat got arf, claam an’ aal, 
an’ so ’’t wur we come on un. It wur one o’ missy’s new spring- 
Claams. . . .” 

Here was another disagreeable allusion! ... Not that Sir 
Thomas objected to Sophy trapping his pheasants; that she was in 
the habit of doing so he knew perfectly well, for she had never made 
the least concealment of it. He knew, also, that Stubberfield knew 
it, and that he (Stubberfield) knew that he (Thomas Hickathrift) 
knew it; but all the same he was annoyed that the subject should 
be broached just now. 
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‘I think I’d better go round to your place and look into this 
affair myself,’ he said. ‘I'll just hurry through breakfast with her 
ladyship whilst you go down-stairs and get a glass of ale. Mind, 
not a word of all this to the servants! If you’ve told them 
anything already, pass it off as a mere accident. It really isn’t 
just to accuse a man till one’s quite sure he’s guilty.’ 

‘Sir Tummus he al’us wur turrible partial to aal dey gipsy- 
tramp koind a’ customers,’ mused Stubberfield, as he betook himself, 
well pleased, to the servants’ hall, where the beer always flowed freely, 

Breakfast over, Sir Thomas counter-ordered his horse, em- 
braced his mother (who still exacted this tribute from her idol 
whenever he was about to absent himself for more than ten minutes), 
and sent for Stubberfield from the lower regions. Then, having lit 
a short pipe, and given his keeper permission to do the same, 
master and man passed together out of the Abbey gateway, and 
down the High-street, on their way to the lower fir-belt. 

For some time they continued their way in silence, Sir Thomas 
having indeed proposed that the keeper should smoke, with a view 
of interrupting at least, if not of stopping altogether, his easy 
flow of conversation, which somehow this morning had a tendency 
to turn into the wrong channel. 

‘Dere she do goo,’ he remarked, however, at length, as they 
were nearing the turn to the railway-station, taking the pipe from 
his mouth, and pointing down to the left with the butt-end. 

‘Who ?’ asked Sir Thomas, looking up quickly. 

He had forgotten for the moment that the pronoun ‘she,’ in 
rustic parlance, might mean many things besides a woman. 

‘ Two-hoss close-fly,’ explained the keeper, still pointing; and 
he then added, after scanning the road with more attention, ‘ No; 
here she do coom.’ 

Tom Hickathrift followed with his eyes the butt-end of the 
pipe, and perceived in the distance a large closed fly, with two 
horses, standing out, black and lumbering, upon the white turn- 
pike-road, almost as though it had been a mourning-coach. 

‘He be gaan up to Lunnon,’ said Stubberfield, ‘to see his 
medicle-man, he be. Shouldn’t wonner if we ne’er heard nothin’ 
on un no moor.’ 

Sir Thomas felt immensely relieved. 

‘The morning express has just started,’ he said, consulting his 
watch. ‘ We'd better wait and question the flyman.’ 

This they did, just as he was apparently turning off to refresh 
himself and his horses at the George; and indeed, supposing 
Carver’s story to have been true, both he and his beasts would need 
rest and refreshment, after their night’s work, before starting 02 
their return drive. 
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In almost every particular this story was confirmed by the fly- 
man. But one or two important facts had been omitted by Mr. 
Carver. The man had been hired several hours after the time at 
which it is usual for ‘ fares’ to go out to dinner; and he had been 
told that he would have to return in time to catch the early express, 
which left Southerbourne in the small hours for Dover; and also 
that a fly, with firmly-closing windows and shutters, would be indis- 
pensable, as the black gentleman was on his way to fetch a young 
lady-patient, whose delicate health would not admit of her running 
even the slightest possible risk of cold. Such a conveyance had only 
been procured with difficulty, most of the seaside flys being anything 
but air-tight; but, the flyman explained, a friend in ‘ the black 
business’ had finally the good-nature to oblige him, and hence the 
very natural resemblance presented by his carriage to a mourning- 
coach. 

He added, in conclusion, that, from Mr. Carver’s conversation, 
he was under the impression that he was an eminent physician ; 
and also that, besides being in delicate health, he was informed 
that the young lady he had been chartered to convey away was like- 
wise of unsound intellect, and that she might, consequently, make 
some show of resistance. 

‘The young lady !”’’ 
wildered. 

‘<< De young ledidy /”’ repeated Tom Stubberfield, with a low 
whistle. 

Where was this mystery going to end? It was imperatively 
necessary, now, that Sophy should be interrogated at once. What 
inexplicable midnight danger had threatened the desolate and un- 
protected girl ? 

‘The young Sir Tummus’ felt that his brain was in a whirl ; 
and, leaving the gamekeeper to glean further particulars from the 


driver, he strode off at once across the fields in the direction of 
Little Stillingfleet. 


exclaimed Sir Thomas, now fairly be- 
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Wuen Tom Hickathrift entered the sitting-room, he found 
Saphy leaning back languidly in an armchair. She was wrapped 
in the green plaid-shawl, and looked, he thought, very pale and 
miserable. 

‘She hev quite broke down to-day,’ Jane whispered to him, as 
she opened the door. ‘An’ no wonder!’ 

Sophy’s first words were a surprise to him. 

‘Iam so glad to see you!’ she exclaimed, stretching out both 
hands. ‘TI feel so dreadfully lonely !’ 
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Sir Thomas, who had felt rather guilty at the idea of presenting 
himself again so soon, was at once reassured. 

‘Sit down,’ she went on, rather excitedly, as she pointed toa 
chair. ‘I want to talk to you about the Devil.’ 

The young man raised his eyebrows in momentary astonishment, 
notwithstanding he had long ago realised the fact that Sophy, owing 
to her exceptional bringing up, came out now and then with rather 
unexpected things. 

‘I shall be very glad to tell you all I know,’ he answered, 
smiling faintly; ‘but I’m afraid that isn’t much. I suppose I 
ought to be glad it is so.’ 

‘Well then, to begin with, no sensible person believes now in 
the Devil at all, do they ?’ 

Tom Hickathrift looked very grave. Perhaps he was not a 
‘sensible person,’ but he did believe in the Devil. Not exactly in 
a fiend, hoofed and horned, of the Ingoldsby Legend type; but in 
a decidedly personal and ubiquitous Spirit of Evil, who appeared to 
him to be too intimately connected with his religious culture to be 
set aside without deep consideration. Religion, he had always 
thought, was in some manner like the card-castles of his infancy. 
Remove but one card, and the whole fabric became imperilled; and 
much salutary and fundamental teaching seemed to be founded 
upon a belief in Demonology. The question was—how to tell her 
this without seeming superstitious or narrow-minded ? 

‘TZe used to say,’ she went: on, before he could answer, as she 
looked absently into the fire, and played with the little silver ring 
upon her finger, ‘that though many people still believed in much 
that was to him incredible, no sensible person believed now in the 
Devil, the real alive Devil of the olden times, who came down 
chimneys, and looked in at windows, and was only invented by the 
priests to frighten people. He said that, if you were to get even a 
bishop up into a corner, and to ask him dispassionately, when no 
one was listening, he would try at first to turn off the subject, but 
that by and by he would tell you, quite in a whisper, that he didn’t 
believe in him a bit—that is, of course,’ she added, ‘a really culti- 
vated bishop, going with the times.’ 

‘Your poor father had very strange ideas upon a great many 
subjects,’ said Tom guardedly; ‘and for this reason I fancy it must 
have been many years since he talked with a “really cultivated 
bishop.” ’ 

‘Yes; I don’t remember any bishop coming here in my time; 
and the Vladika, or Prince-Bishop of Montenegro, who was 4 
friend of his, is not, I believe, a very religious man; but, on the 
Rhine, we fell in with a great many very celebrated doctors and 
professors of different persuasions. We used to have long theo- 
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logical discussions, and on this one point they seemed nearly all 
of them to agree.’ 

‘I daresay you are thinking of some of those unhappy German 
philosophers and professors of chemistry who believe in nothing,’ 
said Tom, with some spirit. 

‘IT can’t imagine that this part of your belief can make you any 
happier,’ she answered, smiling sadly. ‘O Tom,’ she added sud- 
denly, quite changing her tone, ‘I am so, so miserable and broken 
down to-day! ..I have gone through so much!... Much more 
than you know of!... All this has made me full of all kinds of 
odd fancies—I thought, this morning, that I was going mad!’ 

She clasped her head with both hands, as though to prevent 
her senses from taking flight; and Tom saw that her dark eyes 
were filling with tears. 

‘You are worn out, dear,’ said he tenderly, wheeling himself 
towards her in his low chair; ‘and no wonder. I wish you would 
come away and stay at the Abbey.’ 

‘Not yet, Tom—not till everything is quite over ;’ and she cast 
an almost terrified glance at the ceiling. 

A long pause now ensued. Tom had a great deal to say with 
regard to ‘everything,’ by which word she had evidently intended 
to indicate the ‘final arrangements ;’ but he had not the courage 
to produce, just then, the letters contained in his waistcoat-pocket, 
which, he feared, would only have confirmed her in her heresies. 

Sophy now left off holding her senses together, and allowed her 
hands to fall listlessly upon the arms of the chair. Tom took one 
of them in his, quite gently, and as if by accident. She did not 
withdraw it, and by and by, still gazing into the fire, she continued 
absently, : 

‘Dear Tom, you have always been so very kind—too kind to 
me. ... I have been thinking about it all this morning, and of how 
utterly unworthy I am, and of how... .’ 

‘Don’t say that!’ exclaimed the young man, interrupting her 
eagerly, and stroking her little hand. ‘ Who could I ever find like 
you in the whole world ?’ 

‘It’s very likely a good deal wasted upon me,’ she went on 
dreamily, ‘as most real devotion nearly always is; but still, it isn’t 
quite, for I know how good, how really good and kind you are...” 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ he protested again. He was holding her hand 
to his lips now and covering it with kisses. ‘It is J who am not 
half good enough to sit at your feet !’ 

‘O yes, you are ; a thousand times too good, as every one knows : 
but I suppose it’s always like this.... There’s a French saying 
about it, which you mightn’t, perhaps, understand. One loves, and 
the other submits. Or, perhaps, you love a person with your whole 
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heart and soul; and he bears with you, and accepts it, and forgives 
you for caring about him. But he can live without you; he can go 
away; you are not necessary to his life ; while, perhaps, some other 
dear kind creature, whom you only like ‘‘ second-best,” though very 
dearly ... But I am forgetting,’ she said, breaking off suddenly, 
‘I wanted to talk to you about the Devil.’ 

Yes, Tom would rather she talked even about the Devil than 
that she should go on rambling thus, with this weary absent look on 
her face, as if she had quite forgotten that he was there, sitting at 
her feet, kissing her listless hand, and loving her with a love that 
seemed to be too deep for words ! 

‘Let’s talk about the Devil, then,’ he said rather bitterly. 
‘ What do you want to know about him? All my knowledge is at 
your disposal.’ 

‘ Promise first that you won’t laugh at me ?’ she began, raising 
herself in her chair and scrutinising the features of her slave. 

‘I promise,’ he answered fervently. He had never felt less 
inclined to laugh in his life. 

‘Well, then,’ she began, ‘I determined last night to sit up in 
the summer-room with him.’ (She shuddered here, and looked up 
at the left-hand corner of the ceiling.) ‘ Every one advised me not 
to, but I would. It was a horrible, horrible night.’ 

‘You ought not to have done it,’ protested Tom warmly. ‘It 
could have done no good!’ 

‘No, I know that, but I wanted to so much; and so I took my 
things, my knitting, my ‘‘ Omar Khayyiim’’—a book you never heard 
of—and the New Testament...’ 

‘Tn glad you took that,’ said Tom, with satisfaction. ‘It 
was what you ought to have read. I’m sure you found it a com- 
fort.’ 

‘Some parts of it calmed and soothed me, and made me feel 
happier; but there were others about the ‘‘ wrath to come,” and 
‘* Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils,’’ which I didn’t care for.’ 

‘In every book there are some parts one prefers to others,’ was 
all Tom could think of by way of reply. 

‘Yes; and then I began to wonder about life and death, and the 
after-death; and my ‘‘Omar Khayyém’”’ too had in it something about 
hell; and I wondered if he, my father, who had always been kind to 
the poor, and who had harmed no one, could be doomed to be tor- 
mented after his good, sad, quiet life, just because he couldn't quite 
think like everybody else; and I settled in my own mind that, if 
there is a just and good God, he would be forgiven.’ 

‘ That’s a question no one can answer,’ returned the young man 
reverently. ‘ With God all things are possible.’ 

‘This set me thinking about hell and devils,’ Sophy continued ; 
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‘and then a horrid frightening story came into my head, which was 
told me by that Italian Prince who stayed with us in the spring. It 
was about seeing the Devil in a looking-glass, and this certainly made 
me rather nervous; and then I thought about old Farmer Saxby at 
One-Chimney Farm—you know the story—and how it was said that 
the Devil tried to take away his body. Jane had begun to talk about 
it down-stairs, to prevent me from sitting up; but she stopped, for 
fear of frightening me; and then I guessed the reason why Mrs. 
Weller had seemed to object to sitting up with him—she, who is so 
used to dead bodies—and there was a horrid moaning sound at the 
window, and my candle was getting very low.. .’ 

Tom Hickathrift, notwithstanding that he was brave as a lion, 
felt as though his blood was beginning to freeze. 

‘And then,’ she went on, ‘to reassure myself, I uncov ered his 
face and looked at him, and he didn’t look the same; and then... 
I was frightened.’ 

Overcome by this memory, she hid her face in her hands and 
remained for some minutes silent. 

‘You ought never to have been allowed to sit up there!’ said 
Tom earnestly. ‘It was too much for you. I wish I had been here !’ 

‘You couldn’t have stopped me—nobody could; and it was just 
afterwards that the dreadful thing happened.’ 

‘What dreadful thing ?’ inquired Tom, his hair seeming almost 
to bristle with apprehension. 

‘One of two terrible things must have happened,’ replied Sophy 
solemnly, and becoming even paler than she was before. ‘ Hither I 
went mad, and fancied I saw, or else I really did see...’ 

‘What ? Tom again demanded breathlessly. 

‘Either some dreadful black demon coming to me as he did to 
old Farmer Saxby’s nephew, coming in at the window, and reaching 
out with his great black hands...’ 

‘Coming in at the window /’ repeated Tom Hickathrift, horror- 
stricken. 

‘Yes, and sliding it up quite gently . . . either this, or clse some 
one in a mask, like the highwaymen in the olden time, trying to get 
in and rob the house, as there was a ladder so near the window, or, 
perhaps, only wanting to get at the pigeons, and not seeing me 
because my candle was so low. I have thought since, however, that 
I ought to hope that I went mad, or that it was even some evil spirit, 
for, if it was a man, I’m afraid I must have killed him.’ 

‘ Killed him!’ repeated Tom, in astonishment. 

‘Yes. I caught hold of that gun in my fright—the gun which 
was loaded with the golden bullet. ... I pointed it at the window 
and fired, and I heard a scream, and something heavy, like a man, 
fell off the ladder.’ 
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‘Good God!’ exclaimed Tom, perceiving at length a clue to this 
mystery. ‘ You’ve escaped some detestable plot. That scoundrel] 
must have meant to have drugged you, and carried you off by force. 
Thank goodness, the gun was there, and that you had the pluck to 
pepper him. Thank goodness, too, that by this time he’s half-way 
to London. We found out that he’d gone up by the eleven-o’clock 
express.’ 

‘How,’ asked Sophy, bewildered, ‘ could a devil go up to Lon- 
don in a train ?’ 

Sir Thomas then informed her of Stubberfield’s discovery in the 
lower fir-belt, of Carver’s wounded arm, and of the flyman’s story. 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise; but everything seemed 
now as clear as daylight. She was relieved, too, to think that, after 
all, she had not been guilty of manslaughter. 

‘ And to think that he helped to cast that bullet himself!’ she 
exclaimed musingly. ‘ He always said it would never miss its mark.’ 

‘My dear Sophy,’ said Tom earnestly, ‘ you really mustn’t stay 
on here any longer by yourself. Come back with me to the Abbey.’ 

‘Not now that this is explained,’ she answered, with compara- 
tive cheerfulness. ‘I assure you, you needn’t be alarmed about me. 
He was coming, evidently, to carry off Adéle. You remember her 
—that pretty French girl who was staying here once, and whom 
your mother asked to the ball ?’ 

Tom was obliged to confess that, though he remembered the 
circumstance of her stay, he had no recollection of her personal 
appearance whatever. He did not think that he should know her 
again. The fact was, he had no eyes for anybody but Sophy. She 
was a little disappointed at this. _ 

‘I should have thought that you would have remembered her,’ 
she said, in rather an aggrieved tone. ‘She was so very nice and 
pretty, and she liked you.’ 

Adéle having been almost Sophy’s only female friend, and Tom 
nearly the only eligible young man of her acquaintance (save one), 
she had always intended—for most women are born match-makers— 
that they should one day marry, and ‘ be happy ever afterwards,’ 
some day in the far future, when Adéle had got over her fancy for 
the young Professor, and when she herself had quite done with Tom, 
and could spare him, and when he had long since got over his devo- 
tion for her. 

‘Yes, he must have been certainly coming to carry off poor 
Adéle,’ she went on. ‘ Perhaps in that dim light he mistook me for 
her; for he was near-sighted, you remember; he always wore gold 
spectacles. .. .’ 

‘It is some time ago,’ said Tom; ‘and I think I only saw him 
once. I was not here the night he lectured.’ 
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‘Well, he wore spectacles. That used to be her room, too, 
when she was here. She corresponded with him then, although she 
hated him ; and I’ve no doubt she may have described it to him. 
She had a way of always beginning her letters by describing the room 
in which she was writing. He knew, also, that it was almost our 
only guest-chamber, and he slept there himself when he came.’ 

‘But I can’t think what his object can have been.’ 

‘In the first place,’ answered Sophy, ‘he was very much in 
love with her. You can fancy, can’t you, that if one was in love 
with anybody one might wish to carry them off?’ 

‘I can indeed,’ rejoined the young man, with fervour. 

‘ Secondly,’ she continued, ‘ Adéle was a clairvoyante ; she could 
mesmerise people, and go into trances. She said herself that it was 
almost all nonsense and make-believe ; but, at any rate, she knew all 
the tricks of the trade, and she would have been most useful to him 
in his profession. I daresay he fancied that, though she disliked him 
now, she might get to like him in time. Some people do fancy 
this, I’ve heard, though I should think it was a great mistake.’ 

She said this quite absently, with her gaze fixed upon thie 
fire. 

‘You really think it is?’ inquired Tom anxiously; ‘and yet 
one sees Time work such wonders?’ 

‘Not with a black man, I think,’ replied Sophy, with a faint 
smile. ‘I fancy the people must be of the same colour.’ 

Tom had, at any rate, the consciousness that he was not black. 

‘All this,’ Sophy went on, ‘makes one understand his reason 
for wishing to run away with her. He thought, too, that she was 
here ; a letter had come from him only that morning. . . .’ 

‘Did you notice the post-mark ?’ 

‘No, but I can easily look; his letters are all in this drawer.’ 
She rose from her chair, and went towards a square oak cabinet 
with twisted legs, which stood in one corner of the room. When 
opened it contained a larger assemblage of drawers than Tom had 
ever before seen in a single article of furniture. From one of these 
she drew forth a packet of Carver’s letters. The last letter was 
at the top. ‘It has the Southerbourne post-mark,’ she said, after 
examining it. ‘ This is almost a certain sign that he was there. 
How stupid of me not to have guessed at once !’ 

‘I don’t wonder you didn’t guess it. Who could have thought 
he would have behaved in this way ?’ 

‘O, we always knew he had no moral sense. Nothing in 
him ought to have surprised me; but my mind was filled with foolish 
superstitions. It was his black hand that frightened me. [If it 
had been lighter I should have seen his white nails, and then I 
should have known who it was.’ 
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‘I still think,’ said Tom, in a serious voice, ‘that you have 
escaped a great danger.’ 

‘I am sure,’ answered she, ‘ that when he saw that it was not 
Adéle, but me, he would have gone away. He was afraid of me; 
for he could never mesmerise me. He used to say I was very strongly 
magnetic, and could have mesmerised him. I can assure you, he 
only wanted Adéle, and those were his motives—unless, indeed, he 
only wished to take her away from that other man.’ 

‘Which other man do you mean ?’ 

‘O, the man she really liked. We used to speak of him always 
as her ‘‘ second husband.” ’ 

‘Her second husband! And she has not yet been married to 
her first !’ 

‘No; but this was the man she hoped to marry some day; .. 
he was too poor to marry her yet. He was a professor of elocution.’ 

Girls were proverbially odd in their ideas. Sir Thomas knew 
this. He never expected them to think or act as he did, but this 
notion struck him as more than peculiar. 

‘T hope,’ said he, looking down upon her in gentle reproof, 
‘that you haven’t got two husbands in your mind at the same time!’ 

‘T haven’t got one!’ she answered, with a little sigh, at which 
he did not feel altogether comforted. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said suddenly, just as she was about to shut the 
outer doors of the cabinet, ‘ there may be in some of those drawers 
papers belonging to your poor father. Before settling everything 
finally, we ought to look if he has left any directions.’ 

‘He has, I think, and they are in this box. He told me so 
before he died ;’ and she went to the green despatch-box, which had 
remained upon the table. Having fetched it, she set it upon her 
lap, and opened it with the little gold key. 

Her heart bled as she looked at the objects it contained, seem- 
ing, as they did, to be still warm from the touch of the dead man. 
It was filled chiefly with letters from personal friends of all nations ; 
amongst which there were several from the Great Prophet, together 
with papers bearing upon the Cause. There was also a passport, a 
bank-book, a pair of earrings—which had belonged to Sophy’s 
mother—and a little money. This was all. The directions were 
evidently in a top compartment, into which she never remembered 
to have looked. She opened this now, Tom leaning over her, and 
came upon two sheets of note-paper. The edges of both of these 
had been turned up by some considerate assistant, so as to form, as 
it were, a small paper tray. This had been done in order that the 
blind man might know the boundaries allotted to his pen, and form 
his characters, to a certain extent, in the centre. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, however, it was easy to perceive that they had been 
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traced after he had partially lost his sight: for the sentences had all 
that tendency to run up to the right, to which Sophy had once called 
his attention. Upon the first sheet of paper they read the following 
words : 

‘Should I die at L. Stillingfleet, it is my desire that the disposal 
of my body shall be arranged as simply and inexpensively as possible, 
in the manner that will give least trouble to the living. I have no 
ambition whatever to be deposited in the vault reserved for my family 
beneath Dallingridge Church, or to have read over me the burial 
formula peculiar to any established creed, my own belief not being 
of a nature capable of finding expression in any hitherto-devised form 
of ritual. Nevertheless, should such a disposal be deemed advisable 
by the living, I trust that a matter so unimportant may not be made 
the subject of discussion or delay. Were I to descend now, conscious, 
into the earth—my will and predilections strong within me—I con- 
fess I should prefer the familiar soil of my own garden, and the 
knowledge that I was surrounded by beloved associations. But cre 
this could be, will, predilections, and sense of association must have 
expired ; and of what account will be the clay that remains ?’ 

Here followed the signature and the date, beneath which was 
inscribed the name of the Great Prophet, who appeared to have wit- 
nessed the document. 

‘You see,’ said Sophy, with tears in her eyes, ‘ how anxious he 
was not to give trouble. One sees, however, what he had at heart.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the young man, somewhat reluctantly, ‘I see that 
he wished to be buried where you said—in the garden.’ 

They now turned to the writing on the second sheet of paper. 
It ran as follows : 

‘I hereby state that I desire to leave the arrangement of my 
worldly affairs, and those of my daughter, in the hands of my friend 
and neighbour, Sir Thomas Hickathrift, Bart., of Poynings Abbey, 
who will, I hope, find everything in good order. I desire also, 
should he have no objection, to appoint him guardian to my said 
daughter. With regard to her, whose tenderness and affection have 
soothed and comforted me, and who, by the cheerfulness of her con- 
verse and the brightness of her intelligence, has been as light to 
me in my darkness, far be it from me to point out from the grave 
the path upon which she is to travel through life. I will only say, 
therefore,—desiring to give expression to a hope, and by no means 
to a command,—my earnest wish is that my dear Sophy may some 
day become the wife of an honest man, and one who is not bound 
to her by the tie of blood!’ 

‘Ah, there’s no fear of that /’ she exclaimed, between the sobs 
evoked by this reading. ‘ Fortunately, there’s no fear of that now /” 
‘My dearest !’ was all Tom could murmur by way of reply. Her 
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words sounded to him like a renunciation of Godfrey, and, without 
undue vanity, he could not doubt but that, by ‘an honest man,’ 
Francis St. Clair had meant to indicate himself. 

But Sophy did not seem either to see him or to perceive hig 
emotion. Her eyes had assumed that hereditary far-off look peculiar 
to them at times, whilst her lips wore almost a smile of satis- 
faction. 

‘There is no fear of that now /’ she murmured, as though com- 
muning with herself. ‘And so, what might seem at first to be a 
misfortune turns out all for the best. How could I ever have 
married a relation if he had wished me not to, and written it with 
his own poor hand ?’ 

But for her words, which indirectly seemed to have some refer- 
ence to the ‘honest man,’ Tom would have fancied that she had 
utterly forgotten his existence; and, slave-like, he remained, await- 
ing her return to earth from some aerial realm, whither he was un- 
able to follow her spirit. 

She remembered him at last, and held out her hands to him 
with a frank sisterly smile. 

‘So now you are my guardian, Tom,’ she said. ‘I’m glad, at 
any rate, that I shall never be very much afraid of you. Pray take 
great care of me; for I feel so odd and so miserable that I can’t 
ever be sure of what I shall do next.’ 

‘I hope, dear, I shall always do my best for you,’ he answered, 
in a faltering voice. ‘God knows, I shall try!’ and he wrung her 
hand so hard in his earnestness that her little silver ring almost 
cut into her flesh. 

She did not cry out, however, fearing to wound the faithful friend 
who was so willing to serve her; but, drawing away her hand, she 
commenced rearranging the papers. 

‘How hard he worked for this mysterious or almost imaginary 
Cause!’ she exclaimed regretfully, as she came upon more of the 
cramped handwriting of the Great Prophet. ‘It was meat and 
drink to him latterly, and love, and religion, and friendship, and 
warmth, and everything else that can make life bearable! It would 
have been a miserable thing for him, in his blindness, if the griev- 
ances of all these people had been set right, and the Poles, and the 
Spaniards, and the Circassians, had all ceased to conspire! He 
always said that he was not an actor, but a ‘‘ wire-puller”’ and “‘ scene- 
shifter,’? and that no one would ever see him or hear of him m 
the great world, and no one will miss him now that heisdead! The 
stupid audience will sit on and see no difference in the play, thelt 
eyes turned only on the painted puppets. What a wasted life!’ 

‘I remember asking him once,’ said Tom, ‘when I was 
thinking of taking to politics myself, what state of things he would 
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desire to see established throughout the globe, supposing he could 
make everybody do as he liked.’ 

‘And what did he answer?’ asked Sophy, looking hopeful. 
Perhaps to a man, and one who was likely some day to enter Parlia- 
ment, where he might even have furthered his views, her father 
would have been more lucidly explicit. 

‘He said, as far as I remember, that events had always revolved 
in cycles, and that his political scheme was, to a certain extent, a 
subversive system—a system, as I understood him to mean, which 
encouraged change everywhere, whatever might be the previous 
form of government; and this would account, of course, for the fact 
that one could never class him, as it were, under any particular 
head, at any rate with regard to home affairs, for he seemed to be 
as much against the Whigs as the Tories, notwithstanding that he 
called himself a Liberal. .. .’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Sophy, fondly and retrospectively. ‘I fancy 
that one had to start with the conviction that everything was wrong 
as it is. I wonder—I wonder if he believed in all this to the last ?’ 

‘He told me, too,’ continued Tom,.‘ that this subversive move- 
ment was only what appeared upon the surface; but that there was 
also some kind of undercurrent not to be perceived by everybody. 
He spoke of ‘‘ wheels within wheels,’ and of reading, as it were, 
between the lines of what was openly proclaimed; and he said 
something, too, about a perpetual battle, and the Tartar race, of which 
I’m ashamed to say I didn’t quite grasp the meaning. As he said, 
I suppose I’m not yet well enough up in politics to understand it.’ 

‘ Alas,’ replied Sophy, as she closed the lid of the despatch-box, 
‘I fear no one will ever be able to understand it! I can’t help 
wishing that he had devoted his life to something real. In my 
hopeful moments I’ve fancied that perhaps it was all a metaphor, 
and that there was a meaning somewhere, but hidden. I wonder if 
we shall ever find out what it was!’ 

‘Not in the way one would find other things, I fancy,’ said 
Tom. ‘And I’ve never seen even the most remote allusion to 
it in any of the newspapers... By the bye,’ he added suddenly, 
‘his death was in two of the county papers to-day. I cut it out;’ 
and he began searching amongst the letters in his pocket. 

‘Let me see it,’ said Sophy, holding out her hand for the little 
printed scraps. ‘ What do they say ?’ and she commenced reading 
them to herself. 

‘“* We regret to have to record the sudden death of Mr. Francis 
St. Clair, which occurred yesterday morning, at his residence, 
Little Stillingfleet, near Poynings, in this county. The deceased 
gentleman, who was the half-brother of the late Mr. St. Clair of 
Dallingridge Park, was an accomplished Oriental scholar. He had 
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also distinguished himself as a traveller; and though, of late 
years, blindness prevented him from taking any public part in the 
politics of his country, he is believed to have held extreme views 
upon many questions of foreign policy; and it is even whispered 
that he was a member of several important secret societies abroad. 
Mr. St. Clair, who was in his fiftieth year, leaves issue an only 
daughter.” ’ 

Notwithstanding that this paragraph actually informed the 
world of her father’s decease, Sophy’s first impulse, after she had 
perused it, was to run up-stairs and read it aloud to the dead man. 

‘It would interest him. Perhaps he may still be able to hear. . . 
It may not be quite too late!’ Some such foolish thoughts as these 
rushed headlong into her mind before she could prevent them. 
‘Ah, he is dead!’ she exclaimed, weeping again. ‘It will take 
me years to get to believe it!’ 

‘Now,’ said Tom, wishing to distract her, ‘do read over the 
other paragraph. I think, sad as you are, it may make yousmile. It 
is all full of mistakes.’ 

Sophy looked at it, and read through her tears. It ran as follows: 

‘¢*The death of Mr. Francis St. Clair, the wealthy, witty, and 
eccentric owner of Dallingridge Park, who was at the same time 
church-patron, socialist, carbonaro, and Philo-Turk, occurred yes- 
terday at the princely residence aforenamed, and has cast a gloom 
over the neighbourhood, in which, both by reason of his social 
talents and his lavish hospitalities, he had rendered himself deservedly 
popular, particularly amongst the clergy, with whom, notwithstanding 
his advanced opinions, he had always lived upon terms of the warmest 
cordiality. Mr. St. Clair was, as is well known to most of our 
readers, an eminent Oriental and classical scholar, and some idea 
of the versatility of his genius in this branch of knowledge may 
be gleaned from the fact that he has translated successfully into 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Hindostani Lord Bacon’s Hssays, Watts’s 
Hymns, Jom Jones, and the Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. He represented the borough of Southerbourne in the 
Tory interests, and has served twice as high-sheriff. Deceased, who 
was seventy-eight years of age, married the daughter, we believe, 
of a celebrated dissenting minister, and leaves an only son and heir, 
Godfrey, born in 1816.”’’ 

‘Why, it’s all an absurd confusion !’ exclaimed Sophy. 

‘Yes; they’ve mixed up the two brothers together ; but it isn’t 
even correct about one of them, which shows,’ added Tom in- 
genuously, ‘ that even what’s written in the newspapers isn’t always 
to be believed. ... 

‘And now,’ he added, nerving himself to the effort, ‘ we ought 
to talk about the funeral. It’s a sad subject, I know...- 1 
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fancied I had arranged it all satisfactorily, too, and that I needn’t 
have troubled you. I thought Tuesday next would be the best 
day, or Wednesday, and that you would have liked a walking funeral. 
When my poor father was buried he was carried by eight of the 
oldest labourers on the estate; but then, as you know, the church 
is quite near; they couldn’t have got a step further. ... I 
counted, of course, upon this taking place at Dallingridge Church.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ said Sophy, considering sadly, ‘ that we could 
possibly beat up eight old labourers who would be able to walk so far, 
certainly not men who have worked here; but, perhaps, six might 
be enough, and with Abdallah and one of the Stubberfields, and 
perhaps the old postman... .’ 

‘This plan,’ interrupted the young man, with some show of 
embarrassment, ‘ has unfortunately fallen to the ground. All sorts 
of unexpected difficulties have cropped up. It seems now that it 
can’t be at Dallingridge at all...’ 

‘Iam delighted!’ she exclaimed, with a look of triumph. ‘I 
am as pleased as I could be with anything at this sad time.’ 

‘Even if one is pleased,’ rejoined Tom hesitatingly, ‘ that his 
personal wishes should be carried out, one can’t help regretting 
certain facts—certain unexpected circumstances—which make the 
whole thing awfully complicated and painful. . .’ 

He paused and felt nervously amongst the letters in his breast- 
pocket. How was he to tell her that both the Dean and Mr. Petti- 
grew were for depriving the blind philosopher of the rites of Christian 
burial, and that Mrs. St. Clair, her own aunt by marriage, and the 
mother—so far as he was at present aware—of her only surviving 
male kinsman of that name, had very strongly objected to the pro- 
posal that his remains should repose, even temporarily, in the vault 
reserved for the deceased members of the family? Objecting, as 
Sophy had objected, from the very first, to this Dallingridge burial, 
was a different thing from seeing the possibility of it wrested from 
one by force, before one had had time to express an opinion; and 
he knew that she would not be likely to value even the obtaining of 
her own will at the price of an insult to her father’s memory. 

But she was on the alert now, and had guessed the worst. 

‘O, I see what it is!’ she exclaimed, a strange light flashing 
from her dark eyes. ‘They won’t allow it—these clergymen and 
that woman—just because he couldn’t think quite as they do!... 
How cruel, how narrow, how uncharitable! How exactly like the 
Scribes and Pharisees of the old time! .. .’ 

‘There’s perhaps some excuse for it, dear,’ interposed Tom 
gently, alarmed at her warmth. ‘ You remember he never concealed 
his indifference and contempt for the Church and for the clergy—lI 
may say, indeed, for all Churches.’ 
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‘And doesn’t this prove that he was right?’ cried Sophy, with 
animation. ‘ And these people, who would have me think that they 
are serving God, what do they prove? The soul is gone—so they 
affirm—to some unknown place of misery, miles, miles away, to be 
punished for ever—according to their theory—for having held al] 
these opinions of which they disapprove ; and yet, not sated in their 
vindictive rage, these men and women, who pretend that they are 
following Christ, would spurn and trample upon the poor cast-off 
garment which is left behind! Ah, it is contemptible! It is like 
the spite of cruel children. I think, if I were not so miserable, it 
would make me laugh.’ 

She covered her face with her hands and began sobbing hyste- 
rically. 

‘I think,’ said Tom hopefully, ‘ that it may be all brought right 
after all, only I wanted first to consult you. Your father, whatever 
may have been his opinions, has every right to the family vault, and 
Pettigrew leaves us a loophole... .’ 

He drew forth the curate’s letter, and, folding down the first por- 
tion of it, so that his companion might not be wounded at its sense, 
he glanced towards the concluding words, which informed him of the 
‘ loophole.’ 

The Dean, a stanch old-fashioned member of the Church 
militant, had expressed himself at once candidly and resolutely upon 
the subject at issue. ‘Francis St. Clair of Stillingfleet’ did not 
deserve to be buried like a Christian, and no servant of the Church 
he had outraged ought to be tempted, either by the remembrance of 
a past acquaintance with him, or by the fear of causing pain to one 
or two individuals at most, to forget himself so far as to read over 
him, when dead, the consecrating prayers to which he had attached 
so little importance during his life. Pettigrew, on the contrary, 
being a man of a less pugnacious nature, and averse upon principle 
to the giving of a direct answer, whilst declining to read the service 
himself at the grave of the Freethinker, had suggested a compro- 
mise, which was calculated, as he imagined, to satisfy everybody, 
and save the prickings of his own conscience. 

‘T feel deeply grieved and concerned,’ he wrote, ‘ at the probable 
pain which my decision may cause to the bereaved; but my will is 
not mine own. I am but “as clay in the hands of the potter,” a 
humble labourer in my Master’s vineyard. However, I have asked 
counsel ; I have asked it where it is never withheld ; I have knocked, 
and the door has been opened unto me. In a word, I have been 
directed towards a means by which I may hope to serve my neigh- 
bour without offending my Heavenly Father or sullying my immortal 
soul. . . . Unfortunately, in these days of growing infidelity, the case 
of the unhappy man who has just been summoned to his account 18 
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not singular, and I have before now, when occupied in former spheres 
of usefulness, been placed in the same painful position in which I 
now find myself. The responsibility of the minister, upon such 
occasions, is great, very great; but it has hitherto been my privi- 
lege to be guided and sustained in difficulty. I have prayed for light, 
and light has been vouchsafed unto me. My duty as a Christian 
minister has usually been pointed out to me as follows: I have 
avoided any discussions upon the spiritual bearings of the case, and 
I have availed myself, upon a pretext either of ill-health, or of urgent 
worldly business, of a temporary holiday, even when it extends only 
over the time occupied by the interment, during the which I have 
placed the church at the disposal of any conforming minister who 
might happen to be selected as my substitute by the friends of the 
deceased; for it is rare if, even amongst the tents of the ungodly, 
there shall not be found one just man, and a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump. In the present instance, I can call to mind no 
relative or friend in the family of the deceased who would be capable 
and willing to undertake this last office; but I cannot help being 
aware that our worthy and respected Rector, Mr. Hornblower, has 
long ceased, by reason of a failing memory and other evidences of 
mind-trouble, to conform precisely to many of the rules which his 
conscience may formerly have approved. I doubt, indeed, if in the 
present instance he would even fully grasp the weight of his spiritual 
tesponsibilty; and as I consider that he is still perfectly competent 
to read the words of the Burial Service with decency and respect— 
even should he fail to comprehend their entire meaning—lI venture 
to suggest that he should officiate in lieu of myself, always supposing 
that the interment takes place at Dallingridge Church. Pray do 
me the favour to present my heartfelt condolences to the bereaved 
young lady, and inform her how willingly, should she desire it, I will 
wait upon her in this time of her trial. The cross is indeed heavy, 
but I sincerely trust that strength will be vouchsafed to her to bear 
the burden. As, however, the chastenings from On High seldom 
descend unaccompanied by a blessing, I can perceive, even now, in 
this seeming misfortune, a cause for the deepest thankfulness. Miss 
St. Clair will be removed from the companionship of the ungodly. 
‘‘ Enter not, ’says the Wise King, ‘‘ into the path of the wicked, and 
go not into the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it; turn 
from it and pass away’’ (Proverbs iv. 14); and again, see Gen. 
xlix. 6, and Matt. vii. 19, 20.’ | 
Tom Hickathrift had not considered it necessary to read the text 
introduced above, and he paused, therefore, at the place where Mr. 
Pettigrew had offered his condolences to the ‘ bereaved young lady.’ 
He had also omitted one or two other passages in the letter. 
‘You see,’ he said, as he returned it to his pocket, ‘ that, after 
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all, old Hornblower could read the service ; and, with a very little 
pressure, your aunt will yield about the vault, particularly when ghe 
hears that she has no real voice in the matter.’ 

‘But he shall not be buried there,’ cried Sophy passionately, 
‘amongst these horrid cold-blooded canting people! I told him, if J 
could, I would prevent it ; and I will, as far as lies in my power, 
And as for this clergyman, who says he will come and see me, I 
have no wish to know him, I will not see him, he shall not come!’ 

‘I’m sure,’ said Tom, in a conciliatory tone, ‘ Mr. Pettigrew 
would only come if you wished it, thinking he might be of use.’ 

‘Of what use can he possibly be ?’ she asked. ‘ And why should 
this man preach to me as though he were my master? This man 
who will not read the Burial Service himself over a poor dead man, 
because, deeming it sinful, he fears for his own soul, and who would 
yet allow his friend in his dotage to do so, and bear all the risk, 
supposing there is any ? Ah, how wicked of these people to call 
themselves Christians, doing, as they do, the very things Christ 
would have condemned !’ 

Tom was sorry now that he had read her any portion of the 
letter. He seemed to have done more harm than good. 

‘It shall be as you wish, then,’ he said gravely. ‘ We’ll give 
up the idea of Dallingridge. -I half expected this, and so have 
turned over another plan in my mind...’ 

He paused, a little doubtfully, but she signed to him to continue. 

‘This is quite my own idea, and I haven’t yet said a word about 
it to a living soul. You know the Abbey ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, wondering what he was about to propose. 

‘Well, I believe every part of an abbey is, in reality, conse- 
crated ground, or has been, at some time or other. I believe all 
church-lands were considered holy in the olden time. . . . All that 
southern slope, where the kitchen-garden is now, must have been 
a burying-ground once; as I told you, the gardeners come per- 
petually upon stone coffins .. .’ 

‘Yes, you told me,’ interrupted Sophy. ‘It’s a horrible idea!’ 

‘That was hundreds of years ago, though, dear,’ said he, iancy- 
ing, perhaps, she might be thinking of the vegetables. ‘ Nearly as 
long ago as the Norman Conquest.’ 

‘Yes, I know; I only mean that I shouldn’t like to live in the’ 
middle of a burying-ground myself, old or new; I should be s0 
afraid of ghosts.’ 

‘But, at any rate,’ Tom went on, ‘ we’re sure of one thing. 
All that southern slope must have been looked upon once as holy 
ground, reaching away ever so far. Now, I could easily rail off 
little plot to the left of the ruined chapel...’ 

‘O no, no!’ she exclaimed, perceiving his intention. ‘! 
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shouldn’t like that at all! He shall be buried here, as he wished 
—close to his old home!’ 

Tom knew that it would be difficult to turn her from so deeply 
rooted a desire ; he set about thinking, therefore, how it could be 
gratified without seeming to be sacrilegious, and without creating a 
local scandal. At length an idea occurred to him. 

‘Dear Sophy,’ he exclaimed eagerly, ‘you must never again 
doubt; you must try and believe more what other people do, and 
that all things are ordered for the best. Providence seems really 
to have interfered here now, and I think we can make it all right.’ 

‘I have only one wish,’ she answered, looking white and deter- 
mined: ‘the wish that was his wish. He ought to be buried 
there ;? and she pointed towards the spot upon which she had set 
her heart. 

‘Well, dear,’ said Tom hopefully, ‘I think it’ll all come right 
in the end, and that we can do what you and he wished, without 
its seeming wrong, or odd, to those who really know. You heard 
what I said just now about church-lands ?’ 

‘ That they were accounted holy in the olden time?’ 

‘Yes. Well, do you know, in the very old maps, Little Stil- 
lingfleet is marked down as part of the Abbey estate ? There’s no 
doubt but that, once, all this belonged to the Church.’ 

‘Ah, I see what you mean! And so you will really let it be ?’ 

She clasped her hands, and looked up entreatingly in the young 
man’s face. He felt it would be impossible for him not to yield to 
her desire. 

It occurred to him that an interment at Stillingfleet, which 
should be by way of being temporary, might be arranged under the 
present painful circumstances. It could be given out in the neigh- 
bourhood that it was merely pending the return of Godfrey St. Clair 
(for which he was not too anxious), who would doubtless settle the 
difficulty about the family vault. This would satisfy Sophy; and 
Tom’s own scruples were somewhat set at rest by the thought 
that, once, Little Stillingfleet had belonged to the Church. 

‘I think it can be arranged, after all,’ he said slowly, as after 
due consideration. ‘ Some day I’ll show you one of the old maps— 
it hangs up just outside the dining-hall at home—and you'll see that 
these lands are included in the Abbey estate. It would be a 
curious thing,’ he added, looking at her with timid significance, ‘ if 
the two properties were ever to come together again in the future.’ 

‘It would indeed,’ she answered; but from the absent look 
upon her face he felt that she had not attached any particular 
meaning to his words. 

‘Very well, then; we will settle it for Wednesday next,’ he 
said, rising to depart. 
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‘ Wednesday next,’ Sophy repeated sadly, as he took her hand, 

‘Good-bye, dear; try and rest after your dreadful night, and 
don’t fuss yourself about the arrangements. [Ill settle every. 
thing.’ 

Jane Ford appeared in the passage as soon as he was outside 
the door. 

‘We had pretty doin’s last night wid missy,’ she said, in 9 
confidential tone; ‘an’ neither Nelus nur me we can’t meike it 
out nohow. Summut scared her at d’ winder, an’ she jest let fly 
wid dat ’ere ole gun. ’Tis a queer tale.’ 

‘QO, it turned out to be nothing much, after all!’ returned the 
young man, with assumed indifference. ‘ But it might be just as 
well not to set it flying all over the parish. Some one must have 
climbed up after the pigeons, but they got so well peppered that 
I don’t think they’ll try it again. However, I'm going to get 
Stubberfield to walk round here for a few nights with his gun, just 
to make sure; so if you happen to hear footsteps, you needn’t be 
alarmed. I didn’t mention it to her,’ he added, glancing back 
towards the sitting-room. 

‘This’ll keep Tom Stubberfield away from One-Chimney Farm 
for some time, at any rate,’ he thought to himself. (Love was 
transforming him into quite a diplomatist.) ‘The funeral will be 
on Wednesday next,’ he added aloud. ‘It will have to be as private 
as possible; for it appears, from his last wishes, that your poor 
master desired to be buried in his own garden. [I shall be here.’ 

Sophy had once asserted that Tom ‘knew that he was a Hicka- 
thrift,’ and in this statement, no doubt, she had been perfectly cor- 
rect. His ideas were, to a certain extent, local and parochial, as 
opposed to the cosmopolitan (or metropolitan, even) ; and without 
being narrower in his views than many a more experienced man 
would have been, had he found himself thus stalled, as it were, in 
clover, he could not help realising that his opinion, like that of 
the late Sir Peckham, was possessed of considerable weight in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and that when, therefore, he said to 
Sophy’s maid-servant, in alluding to what might have appeared to 
her in the light of a somewhat unorthodox proceeding —‘ I shall be 
here’—the proceeding would at once assume quite a different aspect 
in her eyes. Nor was he mistaken. 

‘Well now, do it raly be?’ she exclaimed, though without 
much apparent astonishment. ‘ Well, if that ’ere beaint not pore 
dear muster all over! Dey did goo fur to say, too, as how he 
wouldn’t not never bide in churchyard sile !’ ; 

Tom wondered how many times his ears were to be assailed 
with this rustic prophecy. He was prepared, however, with 4 
satisfactory answer. 
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‘All this is Church soil in reality,’ he said, with assumed cheer- 
fulness. ‘It belonged once to the Abbey estate, so it’s all right.’ 

‘Law!’ answered Jane Ford, opening her eyes. ‘An’ now 
dat do be streinge surely!’ Dis ’ere all belonged, did it, to d’ 
Abbey? ... an’ so ’twill agen, Sir Tummus, so ’twill agen, of 
dat you may depend, one o’ dese foine days!... How d’ Lard 
do goo fur to turn everything to ’s own account, surely /” added the 
ignorant woman. ‘ An’ pore muster as went fur to floy out in d’ 
feiice of his Almighty !’ 

Tom nodded to Sophy affectionately as he passed outside the 
sitting-room window, and he then walked round by the greenhouse, 
and stood under the window of the summer-room. The ladder had 
been removed, and the pigeons were cooing and flying in and out of 
their house just as if nothing had happened. It was difficult for 
him to imagine at first, as he looked up at the peaceful sceno, 
under its patch of pale-blue sky, that an incident so dramatic and 
terrible as that described to him by Sophy could possibly have 
taken place at this spot. But upon glancing from the pigeon-cote 
to the ground, he saw, to his horror, that he was standing in the 
midst of what must have been a pool of blood, whilst the grass was 
crushed and stamped down, causing the place to resemble the 
deserted lair of a wounded wild-beast. 

To make doubly sure that Sophy’s surmises and his own had 
been correct, he determined to follow, if possible, the traces of blood 
as far as the cottage of the Stubberfields. 

As he passed the house for the second time, Jane came running 
to him out of the porch. 

‘Ifyou please, Sir Tummus,’ she said, ‘ missy hasn’t not got 
no black gownd. If you would please to step over to the Miss 
Spearinks an’ say as how dey must come and fit her fust thing 
a-Monday mornin’.’ 

To this ingenuous request ‘Sir Tummus’ acquiesced, well pleased. 
It gave him a delightful sense of ministering to Sophy’s require- 
ments in the minutest details. 

With but few interruptions, the traces of Carver’s retreat were 
continuous. Near to the black gate the grass was again crushed, as 
though by a falling weight, and the blood-stains were more evident. 

‘He must have fainted here,’ Tom thought, ‘and then 
dragged himself on as far as the stem of the fir-tree.’ 

On the whole, the young man felt easier in his mind. His lady- 
love was no man-slayer, even in self-defence, and her maternal 
— had not rendered himself liable to the chastisement of 

é law. 

‘Provided, only, that Stubberfield, with his confounded officious- 

hess, doesn’t get him had up for poaching. But it might have been 
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worse !’ and he then went on to muse, ‘ Perhaps all this trouble ma 
draw her nearer to me... . I can never be worthy of her ; but ghe 
may, perhaps, get to like me a little by degrees, if I can be of some 
use to her, and to miss me when I’m not there. . . . If only she 
could get to wish for me, and care forme for my own sake!’ And, 
almost unconsciously, at the thought of this possibility, he began 
to whistle a lively popular air as he opened the wicket leading to 
Stubberfield’s cottage. 

But, alas, on the evening of this very same day, Sophy wrote 
thus to Godfrey : 

‘My darling, my father is dead, and I feel most lonely and 
miserable. The world is like a desert without you. Come back to 


me. 


(To be continued.) 





ONE MORE. 





ONE more glimpse of the sun, 

One more breath of the sea, 

One more kiss from my darling one— 
Then, Death, come speedily ! 


One more smile from my sweet, 

One more clasp of a hand, 

One more sound of returning feet— 
Then come that Better Land ! 


One more passionate prayer 

To Christ, that He shall be 

My guide as I climb the golden stair— 
Then come Eternity ! 


H. SOMERSET. 

















MR. BOSWELL’S LOVE-AFFAIRS. 


By Durtron Cook. 





Sir WALTER Scott found occasion to ridicule sundry of the con- 
ventional expedients of the romancists, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. He relegated to Utopia the editors who affected to be less 
the absolute authors than the gentlemen-ushers of the works they 
gave to the world; while he derided the ‘ happy-combination of for- 
tuitous circumstances’ by means of which certain writers, according 
to their own account, had become possessed of various manuscripts 
of value. One alleged that, as he walked by the seaside, a wave 
cast on land at his feet a small cylindrical trunk or casket containing 
precious papers, much damaged by sea-water, and only to be deci- 
phered with exceeding difficulty. Another professed that he had by 
chance stepped into a chandler’s shop to purchase a pound of butter, 
or some such trifle, when, behold! the waste-paper in which the 
tradesman wrapped it was found to be the manuscript of a cabalist. 
A third was so fortunate, he averred, as to obtain from a woman who 
let lodgings the curious contents of an antique bureau, the property 
of a deceased lodger. Possible accidents, all these, yet ‘ how seldom 
they occur to any editor save those of Utopia!’ cried the author of 
Waverley. He proceeded: ‘ At least, I can answer for myself that, 
in my solitary walks by the sea, I never saw it cast ashore anything 
but dulse and tangle, and, now and then, a deceased star-fish ; my 
landlady never presented me with any manuscript save her cursed 
bill; and the most interesting of my discoveries in the way of waste- 
paper was finding a favourite passage of one of my own novels wrapt 
round an ounce of snuff.’ 

Scott was laughing at himself among others. He wrote in the 
character of the anonymous author of Waverley; he had not yet 
taken the public into his confidence, and it was his pleasure to 
assume almost as many fictitious airs and humours as he was wont 
to assign to his imaginary correspondents, Captain Clutterbuck and 
Jedediah Cleishbotham. Of course, the ‘happy combinations of 
fortuitous circumstances’ of which he made sport had been originally 
employed as artifices for securing public credence because of their 
Verisimilitude, and he had been ready enough, upon occasion, to 
avail himself of like ways and means. ‘The ‘ Utopian editors’ prof- 
fered such excuses for publication as would be generally deemed 
plausible and probable; for it is the novelist’s invariable aim and 
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business to make his fictions seem like truths, and by the exercise 
of his art to persuade his readers to interest themselves as much in 
flights of fancy as though they were recitals of fact. But, no doubt, 
even in Scott’s time, the machinery employed by the ‘ Utopian 
editors’ to account for the submission of their works to the public 
had suffered a good deal from wear and tear. Writers who desire 
it to be believed that strange chances have given into their custody 
very curious records, instruments, correspondence, and confessions, 
take heed nowadays to eschew figments touching salvage from ship- 
wrecks, documents wrapped round pounds of butter, or left in old 
oak-chests. Yet the mysterious loss and the strange recovery of 
papers and valuables are events of constant occurrence, and neces- 
sarily there is often almost exact repetition of the manner and form 
in which these accidents present themselves. Isaac D’Israeli 
devoted a chapter of his Curiosities of Literature to an account of 
the Recovery of Manuscripts, and carefully recounted, among other 
wonders of the subject, how an original Magna Charta was rescued 
by Sir Robert Cotton from the hands ofa tailor about to cut the 
parchment into measures; how the manuscript of Montaigne’s 
travels was found in a worm-eaten coffer; how the singular papers 
of Doctor Dee were hidden long years in the secret drawers of a chest 
which had passed through many hands, its contents wholly un- 
suspected ; how he had succeeded in tracing a considerable portion 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters, long deemed to be lost, to 
the hands of an attorney ; how Barbosa, a bishop of Ugento, in 1649 
printed among his works a treatise wrapped round a fish brought to 
him by one of his servants; and how a vast collection of the state 
papers of Thurloe, Cromwell’s secretary, which formed about seventy 
volumes in the original manuscripts, accidentally fell from the false 
ceiling of some chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. Such occurrences as 
these may be viewed as the precedents upon which ‘ Utopian editors’ 
have reared their fabrications; and it seems hard that romances 
owning a genuine substratum of reality should for that very reason 
be regarded as the more incredible. Is not fiction, indeed, always 
to be matched and surpassed by truth? But, of course, critics hold- 
ing the opinions Scott professed are entitled to declare that, while 
well disposed towards certain of these ‘ happy combinations of for- 
tuitous circumstances,’ they cannot accept any number of them ; that 
already they have credited so many their powers of belief have 
become strained, until they find themselves impelled towards a posl- 
tion of incredulity. . 
The finding of certain of the letters of James Boswell of Auchin- 
leck (pronounced Affleck) is entitled to a place in D’Israeli’s chapter 
upon the Recovery of Manuscripts, while resembling in its nature 
and details the invention or pretext of a Utopian editor. Yet there 
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seems no good reason to question the authenticity of the narrative. 
The letters were first published some five-and-twenty years ago, and 
had then only recently been discovered. A certain clergyman, it was 
stated, having occasion to buy some small articles at the shop of a 
Madame Noel at Boulogne, observed that the paper wrapped round 
his purchase was the fragment of an English letter. He ascertained 
presently that the document had formed part of a large parcel bought 
from a hawker, who passed through Boulogne once or twice a year 
for the purpose of supplying several of the shops with waste-paper. 
No further information could be obtained. The whole parcel was 
immediately secured; for it was found to contain great part of a 
correspondence, carried on nearly a century before, between James 
Boswell, Johnson’s biographer, and his early friend the Rev. William 
Johnson Temple, who held the preferments of the vicarage of St. 
Gluvias, Cornwall, and the rectory of Mamhead in Devonshire. 
The letters bore the London and Devon post-marks, and were 
franked by well-known names of the period. With Boswell’s cor- 
respondence were other letters of less interest, and various manu- 
scripts, including unfinished sermons and essays by the Rey. Mr. 
Temple. 

Boswell has not found many admirers. It is admitted that to 
him literature stands indebted for ‘ the most interesting biographical 
work in the world;’ but this fact has induced no lenience or re- 
serve in the judgment passed upon his private and personal char- 
acter, his follies, frailties, and demerits generally. Gather from 
Lord Macaulay’s criticisms what kind of creature was this first of 
biographers, who has no second, who ‘ distanced all his competi- 
tors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them ; it is 
Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere!’ He was possessed of the 
meanest and feeblest intellect. He was one of the smallest men 
that ever lived. He was a bore, a laughing-stock ; he was always 
laying himself at the feet of some eminent person, and begging 
to be spit and trampled upon. He was always earning some ridi- 
culous nickname, and then ‘ binding it as a crown unto him.’ He 
was servile and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot, a sot, 
an eavesdropper and tale-bearer, a common butt. He was a cox- 
comb, a parasite, a dunce, a slave, an idolater, a wine-bibber ; weak, 
vain, curious, garrulous. He could not reason ; he had no logic, no 
wit, no humour, no eloquence, no taste. Of the talents which 
ordinarily raise men to literary eminence he had none. There is 
not in all his books a single remark of his own on literature, 
politics, religion, or society, which is not either commonplace or 
absurd. None of his observations are above the intellectual capa- 
city of a boy of fifteen. In his letters he is always ranting or 
twaddling. ‘And yet,’ as Macaulay grandly concludes, ‘ his writ- 
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ings are read beyond the Mississippi and under the Southern Crogsg, 
and are likely to be read as long as the English exists either ag a 
living or as a dead language.’ 

Boswell’s correspondence with the Rev. Mr. Temple was not 
under Macaulay’s notice, had not been brought to light at Boulogne, 
when he subjected the biographer of Johnson to this douche-bath of 
uncomplimentary epithets, or praised the book while dispraising its 
author. The letters, probably, would not have altered the opinion 
of Macaulay ; nor can it be said that, except in one particular, they 
shed any special illumination upon Boswell’s character. It may be 
worth while, however, to contemplate Boswell as a lover, for that 
aspect of the man has not hitherto been specially considered by his 
critics. The letters to his confidential friend make curious revela- 
tion of him in this respect. The fact seems to be that he loved 
much, and many, and often; that his confessions on the subject 
are of the frankest, the while he had no conception that his conduct 
laid him open to the charge of caprice or inconstancy, or subjected 
him to any kind of ridicule or reproach. But, in truth, his letters 
are a sort of prose version of Cowley’s famous chronicle of his loves, 
beginning 

‘Margarita first possest, 
If I remember well, my breast,’ 


and proceeding to enumerate how in turn Martha, Catherine, Eliza, 
Mary, Anne, Rebecca, Judith, Susanna, Bess, Henrietta, Joan, 
Jane, Audria, Thomasine, and at last Heleonora, became after- 
wards the objects of the fickle poet’s adoration. 

At the date of his first letter to Mr. Temple, 1758, Boswell was 
but eighteen. He wrote from Edinburgh of his passion for a Miss 
W—t: he is prudent enough to communicate the initial and final 
letters only of the lady’s name, and her identity has not therefore 
been discovered. He relates of his violent love, of his excessive fond- 
ness for Miss W—t, while admitting that his passion has undergone 
some subsidence, has even changed to ‘a rational esteem of her good 
qualities ;’ so that, while he should be extremely happy to pass his 
life with her, he could endure her rejection of him @quo animo, and 
‘retire into the calm regions of philosophy.’ He lays stress, how- 
ever, upon her good looks and many amiable qualifications. She 
dances, sings, and plays upon several instruments equally well; draws 
with taste, and reads the best authors; has a just regard for true 
piety and religion, and ‘behaves in the most easy affable way.’ 
Indeed she is, he decides, just such a young lady as he could wish 
for the partner of his soul; and she has a fortune of 30,000/.! 
He hastens to protest that ‘sordid motive is farthest from his 
thoughts,’ and sets forth the encouragement he has received. ‘ She 
invited me to come and wait upon her, so I went last week and 
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drank tea. Iwas kindly entertained, and desired to come when con- 
venient. I have reason to believe she has a very good opinion of 
me; and, indeed, a youth of my turn has a better chance to gain 
the affections of a lady of her character than of any other; but, 
as I told you before, my mind is in such an agreeable situation, that 
being refused would not be so fatal as to drive me to despair, as 
your hot-brained romantic lovers talk.’ In addition to Mr. Temple, 
Boswell had but one other confidant, a gentleman bearing the 
appropriate name of Love, understood to be an actor from Drury 
Lane and manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, who gave lessons 
in elocution and imparted an English accent to his pupils. To 
mend his pronunciation, Boswell had studied under the actor, and 
Miss W—+t also had been to read with him, possibly with a like 
object. ‘Sir, your pronunciation is not offensive,’ Johnson said, at 
a later date, when referred to on the subject of Boswell’s speech ; 
and with this concession Boswell expressed himself as pretty well 
satisfied. ‘Mr. Love,’ wrote Boswell to Temple, ‘reads with 
her, and takes every unsuspected method to lend me his friendly 
assistance. O Willie, how happy should I be if she consented, 
‘some years after this, to make me blest! How transporting to 
think of such a lady to entertain you at Auchinleck!’ It was not 
to be. The love-affair came to an end: died of inanition, it might 
be said, speedily and inexplicably. There is no further mention of 
Miss W—t in Mr. Boswell’s letters. 

An interval of some years occurs. Mr. Temple, in his turn, it 
seems is now contemplating the delights of matrimony. Such an 
institution becomes a pious clergyman, Boswell holds; but, for his 
own part, he cannot think of it while his father lives. ‘His notions 
and mine are so different, that the wife whom I would choose would, 
in all probability, be very disagreeable to him.’ Yet Boswell’s 
affections appear not to have been wholly disengaged. He is pre- 
sently writing fondly of a ‘ dear infidel,’ a lady living apart from her 
husband, who had used her very ill and deserted her for another ; 
not that the lady’s own conduct is far from reproach. The entangled 
and deluded Boswell complains of the expense to which he has 
been put. He writes to the clergyman, an odd confidant in the cir- 
cumstances: ‘ Furnishing a house and maintaining her with a maid 
will cost a great deal of money, and it is too like marriage,’ &c. 
He complains too that she is ill-bred, quite a rompish girl; she 
debases his dignity ; she has no refinement; but she is very hand- 
some and very lively. She is kind, she is generous. ‘ What is it 
to me,’ he demands, ‘ that she has formerly loved? Sohavel.... 
What shall Ido? I wish I could get off; and yet how awkward 
would it be!’ Nevertheless in the same letter the inconsistent gentle- 
man hints at his marriage with ‘ a good Scots lass,’ and mentions the 
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arrival in town of one Zelide, ‘a strange creature,’ for whom he 
entertains a sort of tenderness. Three weeks later he writes of two 
ladies, with either of whom, it seems, he would be content to ally 
himself. The first is a Miss Bosville, a beauty, who lives in York- 
shire, and who, he fears, would be unwilling to accept the suit of 
one whose lot was cast in Scotland. The second is a young lady 
possessed of an estate of her own, in the neighbourhood of Auchin- 
leck, worth some three hundred a year, ‘a genteel person, an agreeable 
face, of a good family, sensible, good-tempered, cheerful, pious,’ 
His father, her guardian, is in favour of the match, and is very fond 
of her. ‘She sits in our seat at church in Edinburgh.’ Bos- 
well asks his friend’s opinion: ‘ How would it do to conclude an 
alliance with the neighbouring princess, and add her lands to our 
dominions?’ It is soon disclosed that the lady’s name is Blair, 
that she is related to him—his cousin he calls her—and Boswell 
has further to confess that he had become quite intoxicated draining 
bumpers to the health of his ‘angelic princess.’ The Rey. Mr. 
Temple visits Auchinleck, and acts as Boswell’s ambassador to 
Miss Blair, the lover supplying him with the strangest instructions : 
‘Give Miss Blair my letter. Salute her and her mother. Ask to 
walk. See the place fully. Think what improvements should be 
made.... Tell her you are my very old and intimate friend. 
Praise me for my good qualities; you know them. But talk also, 
how odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how much accustomed to 
women of intrigue! Ask gravely: Pray don’t you imagine there 
is something of madness in that family ? Talk of my various travels 
—Gernian princes, Voltaire and Rousseau. Talk of my father. ... 
Observe her well.... Judge if she would be happy with your 
friend.... Study the mother.... Stay tea,’ &c. In his next 
letter, the lady proving somewhat cool and coy, Boswell writes: 
‘I am certainly not deeply in love, for I am entertained with this 
dilemma, like another chapter in my adventures, though I do own to 
you that I have a more serious attachment to her than I ever had 
to anybody.’ He is much vexed that she has returned no reply to 
a letter he had addressed her. But it appears that his letter had 
remained eight days in the post-house at Ayr, and thus her seeming 
neglect was explained. ‘ You see, my friend,’ he writes to Temple, 
‘how appearances are often very deceitful; this never occurred 
either to you or to me.’ Soon he visits the lady at Adamstown, 
her residence. ‘ At last I am here,’ he narrates, ‘ and our meeting 
has been such as you painted in your last one. [Temple’s letters 
are not forthcoming, so the nature of this painting can only be con- 
jectured.] I have been here one night ; she insisted on my staying 
another. Iam dressed in green and gold. I have my chaise, 0 
which I sit alone like Mr. Gray, and Thomas rides by in a claret- 
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coloured suit, with a silver-laced hat. But the princess and I have 
not made up our quarrel,’ he continues; ‘she talks lightly of it.’ 
He is resolved to have a serious conversation with her, and to be 
‘severed from her as a lover,’ if he finds her still indifferent as to 
what has given him pain; and he tells Mr. Temple Miss Blair’s 
opinion of him. The English clergyman she had pictured to her- 
self was ‘a fat man, with a large white wig, something like Mr. 
Whitefield.’ But she and her mother had been ‘ quite charmed 
with the young parson, with his neat black periwig and his polite 
address.’ 

It may be assumed that Boswell reaped no advantage from his 
serious conversation with Miss Blair. Three days later he con- 
fesses that between his love and his pride he had spoken to her in 
a very awkward manner, and that she had declined to consider 
herself the least in the wrong. He finds that she is cunning, and 
that she avails herself of his weakness. Forthwith he determines 
to think no more of her. He is thankful that he has ‘ discovered 
the snake before it was too late.’ He should have been ruined 
had he married such a woman. ‘ Luckily for me,’ he writes, ‘a 
neighbour, who came to Auchinleck last night, told me that he had 
heard three people at Ayr agree in abusing her as a jilt.’ He pro- 
mises for the future to be on his guard against indulging the least 
fondness for a Scots lass; he has a soul of a more southern frame, 
and he looks forward to finding an Englishwoman who will be sensible 
of his merit, and who will study to please his ‘singular humour.’ 
All the same, he admits that ‘his heart is torn by vexing thoughts 
of this fine princess of ours.’ He adds philosophically: ‘ But I 
may take comfort, since I have so often recovered. . . . Let her 
go!’ And he proceeds to mention that he has received a letter 
from Zelide, written in English, and ‘ showing that an old flame is 
easily rekindled.’ 

But his love for Miss Blair is not really extinguished. The 
very day after his fixed resolve to dismiss her from his mind, he 
writes: ‘I love her, Temple, with my whole heart; I am entirely 
in her power.’ A letter of hers that had at first quite enraged 
him, he now, sitting down calmly, reads with delight. ‘Upon my 
soul,’ he avows, ‘ the madness of which I have a strong degree in 
my composition is at present so heightened by love that I am abso- 
lutely deprived of judgment.’ They had met in Edinburgh, and he 
had enjoyed a long conversation with her. She assured him that 
it was his fault they had quarrelled. He was convinced she was 
not toblame. He adored her! She was really the finest woman he 
had ever seen. He ventured to seize her hand. He was to meet 
her at a concert, and afterwards they were to sup at Lord Kaimes’s, 
with her cousin Jenny Maxwell, the beautiful young Duchess of 
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Gordon. He sat close beside her at the play—it was Othello, 
‘ At the most affecting scenes,’ he writes, ‘I pressed my hand upon 
her waist ; she was in tears, and rather leaned tome. The jealous 
Moor described my very soul. I often spoke to her of the torment 
she saw before her; still I thought her distant, and I felt uneasy.’ 
He joined her at church on the following Sunday: ‘she was dis- 
tant as before.’ Then, urged to the step by the princess’s cousin, 
a young lady from Glasgow, who assured him that it was not 
honourable to engage Miss Blair while keeping himself free, and 
persuaded him that Miss Blair had formed an attachment for him, 
he avowed his love, and proposed in distinct terms. ‘ What think 
you, Temple, was her answer? ‘‘ No: I really have no particular 
liking for you; I like many people as well as you.’’’ He sets 
forth the conversation in a dramatic form : 

‘ Boswell. But do you like no man better than me ? 

Princess. No. 

Boswell. Is it possible that you may like me better than other 
men ? 

Princess. I don’t know what is possible. 

(By this time I had risen and placed myself by her, and was 
in real agitation. ) 

Boswell. Vl tell you what, my dear Miss Blair, I love you so 
much that I am very unhappy if you cannot love me. I must, if 
possible, endeavour to forget you. What would you have me do? 

Princess. I really don’t know what you should do. 

Boswell. It is certainly possible that you may love me, and if 
you ever do so I shall be the happiest man in the world. Will 
you make a fair bargain with me? If you should happen to love 
me, will you own it ? and if you should happen to love another, 
will you tell me immediately, and help me to make myself easy ?’ 

The lady answers ‘ Yes’ to these questions; and the dialogue 
continues. Boswell counts it ‘a good circumstance’ that she is 
fond of Auchinleck. She answers frankly, ‘I wish I liked you as 
well as I like Auchinleck.’ He obtains permission to see her as 
often as he pleases; but it is clear that altogether the lady rather 
discourages his suit—treats him with indifference. He grows 
angry. He writes to his friend: ‘Why do I allow myself to be 
uneasy for a Scots lass? Rouse me, my friend! Kate has not 
fire enough. She does not know the value of her lover: if she 
still remains cold, she does not deserve me. I will not quarrel 
with her; she cannot help her defects ; but I will break my enchant- 
ing fetters.’ 

Six weeks later he writes: ‘All is over between Miss Blair 
and me.’ ‘There is a report that she is to be married to Sir 
Alexander Gilmour, the member for Midlothian—a young man of 
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thirty, late of the Guards, with a fortune of 1600/1. a year, and 
another 1000/. a year he receives as one of the Clerks of the 
Board of Green Cloth. And there is another suitor in the field, a 
Mr. Fullarton, who is generally alluded to in the correspondence 
as ‘the Nabob.’ The lady coquettes with the three gentlemen ; 
but at last she tells Mr. Boswell, in direct terms, that he has ‘no 
chance.’ He informs his friend: ‘I asked her to say so upon her 
word and honour. She fairly repeated the words. So I think, 
Temple, I had enough. . . . Now that all is over, I see many 
faults in her which I did not see before. . . . I am honourably off, 
and you may wonder at it, but I assure you I am very easy and 
cheerful.’ He is now quite resolved that he will marry an English- 
woman. ‘ You cannot say how fine a woman I may marry; per- 
haps a Howard, or some other of the noblest in the kingdom.’ But 
in a few weeks he has to announce his passion ‘ for a charming 
Dutchwoman’ of Utrecht, who is, indeed, the Zelide alluded to 
in his earlier letters. She is engaged upon a French translation 
of his History of Corsica. ‘Upon my soul, Temple, I must have 
her. She is so sensible, so accomplished, and knows me so well, 
and likes me so much, that I do not see how I can be unhappy with 
her.’ He is to write to his father for his consent, which is not 
forthcoming, however; and Mr. Temple joins in opposition to the 
project. Boswell proposes to journey to Utrecht. The lady has 
suggested that they should meet without any engagement; ‘ and if 
we like a union for life, good and well; if not, we are still to be 
friends.’ Boswell is decided, however, not to ‘engage in matri- 
monial concerns’ without the approbation of his friend. Still he 
holds that both his father and his friend have judged Zelide too 
severely. He admits that she may have had faults: ‘but is she 
always to have them?’ he demands. ‘ May not time have altered 
her for the better as it has altered me?’ In a postscript he adds: 
‘I know you are determined to have me married. What would 
you think of the fine, healthy, young, amiable Miss Dick, with 
whom you dined so agreeably ? . . . She wants only a good for- 
tune.’ But this was perhaps a fatal objection. There is little 
further mention of Miss Dick in the correspondence. 

Boswell’s desire to wed the charming Dutchwoman was not of 
long.continuance. It was not only that both his father and his 
friend protested against such a union. The lady herself wrote to 
him at last in terms that completely disenchanted him. Her letters 
had been full of good sense, of tenderness and affection. Boswell 
entreated of his father permission to visit her at Utrecht. ‘I 
have written to her,’ he informs Temple, ‘and told her all my per- 
plexity. _I have put in the plainest light what conduct I absolutely 
require of her, and what my father will require. I have bid her be 
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my wife at present, and comfort me with a letter, in which she shall 
‘show at once her spirit and her regard for me.’ Perhaps Boswell 
expressed himself too peremptorily. The lady wrote back angrily 
and bitterly. He sends‘her letter to Temple. ‘Could any actress 
at any of the theatres,’ he asked, ‘ attack me with a keener—what 
is the word ?—not fury, something softer. The lightning that 
flashes with so much brilliance may scorch ; and does not her esprit 
do so? Is she not a termagant, or, at least, will she not be one 
by the time she is forty? and she is near thirty now.’ Boswell 
replies to her, that her vanity and his pride could never agree. He 
abandons altogether his project of marriage with Zelide. 

This was in May. By the arrival of August he has another 
love-affair upon his hands. He congratulates himself upon having 
escaped both the insensible Miss Blair and the furious Zelide; for 
he has now seen ‘the finest creature that ever was formed.’ He 
speaks of her as Mary Anne and ‘la belle Irlandaise ;’ her surname 
is withheld. She is a young lady, just sixteen, formed like a Grecian 
nymph, with the sweetest countenance, full of sensibility, accom- 
plished, with a Dublin education; her father a counsellor at law, 
with an estate of 10001. a year, and above 10,000l. in ready-money ; 
her mother, a sensible well-bred woman. She is the darling of her 
parents, who have no other children but her and her sister. ‘ From 
morning to night,’ he writes, ‘ I admired the charming Mary Anne.’ 
With her relations she was visiting the neighbourhood of Auchin- 
leck, it seems. ‘She is cousin to some cousins of mine in this 
county,’ Boswell explains. ‘Upon my honour, I never was so much 
in love,’ he continues. ‘I never was before in a situation to which 
there was not some objection; but here every flower is united, and 
not a thorn to be found.’ And he relates that he was allowed to 
walk a great deal with his Mary Anne; that he carved the first letter 
of her name upon a tree and cut off a lock of her hair. ‘1 re- 
peated my fervent passion to her again and again; she was pleased, 
and I could swear that her little heart beat. She promised not to 
forget me, nor to marry a lord before March.’ Her relations en- 
courage him. ‘All the Scotch cousins, too, think I may be the 
happy man.... I am fixed, beyond a possibility of doubt, as to 
her. She is like a part of my very soul. This is the most agree- 
able passion I have ever felt. Sixteen, innocence, and gaiety make 
me quite a Sicilian swain !’ 

Unfortunately the letters do not disclose whether Boswell and 
‘la belle Irlandaise’ ever met again. After her return to her native 
country his love for her seems to have slumbered a little. He finds, 
indeed, that he is much disposed to resume his worship of a former 
idol. ‘What think you, my friend?’ he writes to Temple; ‘ Miss 
Blair is Miss Blair still. Her marriage with the knight is not to be. 
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He has to admit that the old flame has rekindled. He has been often 
tosee her. He has walked whole hours with her. He became ‘ truly 
amorous. He knelt at her feet; but he found her still very cold to 
him. ‘She told me,’ he confesses, ‘ that really she had a great 
regard for me, but she did not like me so as to marryme.’ Still he 
addressed to her, as he says, ‘ the most passionate letters.’ She re- 
turned no answer. Then kind letters came to him from Ireland, 
and ‘all the charms of sweet Mary Anne revived ;’ and he professes 
as much indifference to Miss Blair as if he had never thought of her. 
He asks advice. ‘ She is still in the country. Should I write to 
her, and tell her I am cured, as she wished ? or is there more dignity 
in just letting the affair sleep ? After her behaviour do I, the candid, 
generous Boswell, owe her anything?. Am I anyhow bound by 
passionate exclamations to which she did not even answer?... 
What should Ido? By all that’s enchanting, I go to Ireland in 
March!’ In a postscript he admits that he is a good deal in debt, 
and he pleads guilty to conduct ‘ unworthy of Paoli’s friend.’ There 
is reference apparently to the ‘dear infidel’ of his earlier letters. 
‘She was married very young, but she has three children. I hate 
to think of it. No matter; she is like a girl of eighteen ; she has 
the finest black hair. ... Alas, I love her so much that I am in a 
kind of fever !’ 

Whether Mr. Boswell did or did not visit Ireland in March cannot 
now be stated. There is a hiatus in the correspondence. Possibly 
he ceased to think more about ‘la belle Irlandaise.’ It may be that 
his suit was rejected byher. The next letter to Mr. Temple shows 
that Boswell has become a married man. ‘He did not find a wife, 
however, in any of the ladies of whom he had written at once so 
warmly and so coolly. In the autumn of 1769 he took for wife Miss 
Margaret Montgomerie, of the family of the Montgomeries of Lain- 
shawe. No mention of Miss Montgomerie, however, can be found 
in any of the letters written to Temple by Boswell before his 
marriage, and rescued from destruction so curiously in Madame 
Noel’s shop at Boulogne. He proved himself a tender and at- 
tached husband, even though Mrs. Boswell declined to bow down 
before the god of his idolatry, Dr. Johnson. Probably the wife re- 
mained always less informed than Mr. Temple as to her spouse’s 
early love-affairs. 




















PEACE PRESERVATION—PAST AND PRESENT. 


By HusBert HAtt. 





Tue idea of the preservation of the peace will be associated in the 
minds of most people with such realities—stern realities too they 
are for many—as the police, and the stipendiary magistrate, or 
justice of the peace ; always with a respectful reservation in favour 
of the supreme authority of certain courts of law, concerning the 
exact identity of which, however, they are, as a rule, delightfully 
uncertain, These persons would doubtless be surprised to learn 
that the origin of our police system is identical with that of our 
militia ; and that these two together date from a period when 
every citizen was, under the law, his own police-officer and magis- 
trate combined. 

Yet for all this, both constable and justice can boast of a very 
respectable antiquity. The former may even be traced beyond the 
days of Dogberry and Verges as the ‘ watch,’ and perhaps the 
earliest mention extant of any one being ‘run in,’ in the strictly 
modern sense, was in the case of the Earl of Surrey, a poetical pre- 
decessor of Shakespeare. The justice, however, can ‘ count back’ 
still earlier, and can trace his descent through Mr. Nupkins, Squire 
Western, Sir Hudibras, and Justice Shallow, to the reign of 
Edward III., and even, though in a less definite form, to that 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

But there is, as we have already hinted, another force, still 
existing, to which we must look in order to find the true offspring 
of the system which is now represented, for convenience’ sake, in one 
direction by Policeman X, and in the other by Private Jones. 
These will undoubtedly be found in the special constable and the 
militiaman, and any one who has firmly grasped the fact of the 
identity of these two will have gained the key to our whole sys- 
tem of national self-defence in all its civil and political bearings, 
a knowledge of which he will find, just at present, particularly 
useful. 

Perhaps there may appear to be something incongruous in this 
relationship of the ‘ special’ and the ‘ red-coat,’ and it might even 
be objected by the malicious, that the harmony which should subsist 
between the pair is all too liable to interruption at the expense of 
the latter. Yet a closer inspection will show that their identity 18 
established by the mere existence in the case of both of what we 
call * liability to service.’ 
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It is in the personal responsibility implied by this liability, a 
responsibility which is still binding, though for ordinary purposes we 
commute it for the payment of substitutes, that we find the clue to 
every measure, and especially to every extraordinary measure, for the 
preservation of the ‘king’s peace’ against foreign or civil enemies. 
It is curious to note too that this responsibility entails, in theory at 
least, a passive as well as an active attitude on the part of all liege- 
men. That is to say, that they must not only repress lawless 
violence by handing over the offenders to justice, but are even 
liable to penalty in default; and that they are not only required to 
arm themselves against the common enemy, but also to submit to 
exactly the opposite process if the maintenance of the peace can 
be better effected by that means. Thus when Irish juries refuse to 
convict, the counties should pay for wasted crops and military con- 
voys; and when the possession of arms by a part of the sovereign’s 
subjects implies the massacre of large numbers of the rest, it is 
obvious to most people that the peace will be more easily preserved 
through the removal by the State of those arms which, for every 
legitimate purpose, can be assumed with its consent alone. 

For centuries, both before and after the Conquest, the defence 
of the realm against foreign and intestine foes, and the preservation 
of the peace, were insured by such means—by the personal exer- 
tions and at the personal risk and expense of the sovereign’s sub- 
jects. The organisation of these elements of defence, in the form 
which practically they still bear, was the great work of all the greatest 
of the English kings. The provisions of these measures may appear 
superfluous, and the machinery by which they wére put in force 
clumsy ; yet for all that we have not parted with their principles or 
practice, though we sometimes shrink from pushing them to their 
logical and constitutional conclusion. 

In Saxon times the preservation of the peace was the paramount 
duty of every subject—a duty which was the most fitly performed 
by a strict observance of the often-repeated article ‘ that every man 
do justice to another.’ To this end all were required to be bound 
together in what were practically social Insurance Companies, com- 
prising a hundred members, and subdivided into smaller bodies. If 
& member of one of these broke the peace, the rest were responsible 
till they had either brought him to justice, or commuted his offence 
by payment of a fine. 

‘This, then,’ says Edgar, ‘is what I will, that every man be 
under sureties—both within the boroughs and without the boroughs 
—and let the sureties bring and hold him to every justice; and if 
any then do wrong and run away, let the sureties bear that which 
he ought to bear.’ 

There could be no better remedy conceivable for a lawless state 
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of society than such a coercive method of justice. Connivance at 
political crimes or personal vengeance—the romance of the Border 
Feuds and of the Sicilian ‘ Vendetta,’ or the verdict of the Irish 
jury—would alike have been impracticable under such a system. 
For, in these cases, says a law of Ethelred, ‘let the inhabitants 
themselves go and get the murderers, living or dead, or their nearest 
kindred, head for head. If they will not go, let the eorldorman 
go; if he will not, let the king go; if he will not, let the eorldom 
lie out of the peace.’ 

What parallel to coercion in a modern lawless country could be 
more complete than this? ‘If native juries will not convict their 
countrymen, let the local Government adopt preventive measures; 
if it will not do this, let the Imperial Government suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act ; if it will not do this, the law-abiding inhabit- 
ants must defend their own lives, even at the risk of civil war.’ 

The next phase in the early history of the preservation of the 
peace is connected with the organisation of the militia by the Assize 
of Arms, and its cooperation with the civic regulations of the ‘ watch 
and ward,’ for the purposes of national self-defence. This subject 
is of interest as showing that what is now regarded as an extreme 
measure was in reality only a portion of the every-day working of our 
system of police. The obligation of possessing arms, and of employ- 
ing them in the service of the State, is a fundamental principle of 
our early Constitution. ‘The whole community of freemen,’ we are 
emphatically assured, must be armed according to their rank, and 
know how to use such arms. Thus the Government were able to 
make head against any hostile movement, at home or from without, 
by enlisting in the defence of the State those who had an individual 
interest in the maintenance of the peace. Thus too they were able 
to add the weight of coercion, when needful, to the existing principle 
of responsibility, and to compel the obedience and good conduct of 
those who had set at naught the rough justice of their neighbours by 
bringing to bear against them the armed force of the whole com- 
munity. 

In the year 1285, it was found necessary to combine all the 
existing measures for the preservation of the peace into one sweep- 
ing Act, which has come down to us as the Statute of Winchester. 
These measures are embodied in five clauses worded in the terse and 
picturesque, if barbarous, French of the law-courts, with a preamble 
setting forth the reasons for their enactment, of which there is not 
one that might not be looked for in the proclamation of a modern 
Viceroy of Ireland. 

Forasmuch, it is stated, as every day deeds of violence against 
persons and property are on the increase, and conviction is not to 
be expected from ‘jurors, which had rather suffer felonies done to 
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strangers to pass without pain than indite the offenders,’ as being 
their fellow-countrymen; and because a continuance of this state 
of affairs is rendered possible by the looseness of the legal machinery, 
and by the absence of any local responsibility: therefore measures 
are to be taken to prevent a trial by jury from degenerating into 
a sham, and to insure the immediate detection of offenders by the 
local police. 

To attain these objects the following provisions are made. 
Every district which has been the scene of an outrage is to be held 
responsible for its results until the authors of the same have been — 
discovered. ‘And if the country will not answer for the bodies of 
such manner of offenders, the pain shall be such that every country, 
that is, to wit, the people dwelling in the country, shall be answer- 
able for the robberies done, and also for the damages.’ Attached to 
this clause is another, which presents a curious parallel to modern 
coercive legislation. 

Because, we read, the above measure may press rather hard 
on many, a respite of six months, from October to Easter, is granted, 
to see ‘ how the country will order themselves, and whether such 
robberies and felonies do cease.’ If they do not cease, the statute 
is to take effect after that date. 

It is to be remembered that the present Government suspended 
an Irish Peace Preservation Act for very nearly the same period, 
also to see ‘ how the country will order themselves’ in the mean 
time. 

In neither case, we know, was the respite effectual. 

Another clause relates to the regulation of the ‘watch and 
ward,’ and is very stringent in its provisions, establishing in fact a 
‘state of siege’ in the disturbed districts. Precautions are to be 
taken very similar to those in force in the ‘St. Petersburg dis- 
trict? during the late Nihilist panic, a coincidence which tallies 
strangely enough with the wish, expressed by many, that we had 
a governor of the stamp of Count Loris Melikoff at the head of 
alfairs in Ireland. Great stress is laid on the detention of all sus- 
Picious strangers, and a proviso is added exempting zealous ‘ specials’ 
from private actions on this account. 

The clause that follows enjoins a precaution which would be 
but futile of itself, but which adds one more ‘ effect’ to this curious 
historical parallel. 

It is made compulsory upon owners of land to clear away, within 
two hundred feet of the highways on either side, all bushes or dykes 
in the shelter of which ‘a man may lurk to do hurt,’ and the Crown 
Promises to set an example in this respect throughout its own 
demesne. 


Thus it would appear that the medizval outlaw, like the modern 
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Irishman, was in the habit of ‘ potting’ his victims from the van- 
tage point of the rear of a ‘stone wall.’ Yet the former was an 
accursed felon, whom all his countrymen were pledged to exter- 
minate: the latter, on the contrary, is, like his Armenian contem- 
porary, an oppressed patriot, whom even to coerce is sinful ! 

The last clause is that which concerns the present question of 
the expediency of coercion most nearly. It embodies alike all past 
and anticipates all future measures for the preservation of the peace. 
Every man is to arm himself ‘for to keep the peace after the 
ancient assize.’ 

He was then, just as he is now, bound to serve his country in 
the militia, to follow the sheriff in the ‘ Posse Comitatus’ and the 
‘Hue and Cry,’ to turn out as a ‘special,’ or even merely to assist, 
‘in the king’s name,’ to secure evil-doers. He was, in short, as he 
still is, expected to obey the commands of the constituted autho- 
rities where the safety of the nation and himself was concerned, 
and to take up arms or abandon them at their sole discretion. 

This was no idle measure, nor is it yet a dead letter, but the 
obligation it entails is still binding upon every man. ‘The Govern- 
ment alone is to blame which does not know how to enforce it 
when it is most needed. 









































AN ADVENTURE WITH AN ADVENTURESS. 
By S. L. B. 





Toe Prince of Wales was about to return to Europe, and India 
about to recover from an intoxicating period of loyalty and gaiety 
combined. Never mind who I am. Suffice it to tell you that I 
had enjoyed my full share of the festivities enacted in honour of 
his Royal Highness. But to those who liked to‘ see the last,’ or 
nearly the last, of the Heir to the Throne in India there was an 
opportunity in the form of a durbar and ball given by the Maharajah 
Holkar at Indore. Being bidden to these entertainments, I made 
a dash for the scene with an enthusiasm which could scarcely find a 
better cause, and has frequently found a worse. 

But with neither the durbar nor the ball need I concern myself 
here. You have heard all you care about, and a little more per- 
haps, of the doings and sayings incidental to the Prince’s realisa- — 
tion of his life’s dream. I intend to relate only a certain incident 
of my journey, which was not only novel, but perhaps a little 
strange. 

I had left Bombay in the morning, and, travelling by the great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, found myself in the afternoon at 
Khundwa, where the Holkar State Railway branches off to Indore. 
I suppose that it now runs all the way to the Maharajah’s capital. 
Then it extended only to a station called Choral, whence passengers 
were left to their own devices for the means of conveyance. 

The Maharajah’s railway was by no means a pleasant change 
from that of the English company. Constructed upon the narrow 
gauge, everything seemed narrow connected with it, including the 
first-class accommodation: and the train proceeded at such a 
gingerly pace as to suggest the idea that the engine-driver was 
apprehensive of running off the line. But I was destined to be 
soon diverted from ideas of the kind. At some place, where it 
seems there was a considerable influx of native passengers, the 
guard came and asked me if I objected to a lady being put into 
my carriage—a large family compartment, which I had all to 
myself—to save her from being incommoded in the third class. 
However much I might dread a lady under the circumstances, I 
could not choose but say that I should be very pleased, albeit her 
coming from the third class suggested that she must be an excep- 
tional kind of lady, to say the least of it. However, I was soon 
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able to form an opinion. The new-comer lost no time in present- 
ing herself. She was not only a lady according to conventional] 
appearance, but she was young, of graceful figure and pleasing face 
—the latter with some peculiarities, inclusive of rather high 
cheek-bones, inclining one to the supposition that she was a 
Russian. Her dress was of plain black alpaca, with Paris stamped 
unmistakably upon its pretty adornments—all of the same colour 
—and its neat fit. The latter was the more apparent, as she wore 
no mantle or other accessory to her costume. The hair of thig 
mysterious lady was of a dark brown, plainly dressed, and sur- 
mounted by a little hat, simple enough, but, like the rest of her 
exterior, distinctly in the mode. She carried a small packet or 
bundle, large enough to contain a few clothes; and this I after- 
wards found to be its purpose, for she had no other impedimenta of 
any kind. 

Upon entering the carriage this interesting being saluted me 
politely with a ‘ Bonjour’—the language confirming me in the idea 
that if not Russian, she at least was not English. She then seated 
herself opposite to me—the seats being at either side of the long 
compartment, and affording plenty of space for any person, of not 
much more than twelve or fourteen feet in length, to recline at ease. 
Of this opportunity my visitor speedily availed herself, being rather 
more at her ease, perhaps, than I was myself. Her recumbent 
position, as she rested on her elbow, and looked with some attention 
through the window, enabled me to observe that her feet were 
small and well shaped, and adorned with as pretty a pair of French 
bottines as you would wish to see—in thorough harmony with the 
rest of her gear, which was continentally consistent throughout. 

She added no words to her opening salutation, and, beyond 4 
passing glance at myself from time to time, evidently preferred to 
bestow her regards upon something more ugly, that is to say—and 
I may say it without vanity—the country through which we were 
passing. It was not until the guard, at one of the stations, came 
to the window and asked her a question, that she turned her atten- 
tion to the interesting stranger with whom she had cast her tem- 
porary lot in life. The reason was apparent enough. The man 
addressed her in Hindustani, of which she understood not a syllable ; 
and she could not answer him even in English—of which language 
he would probably have known a little—but only in French, from 
whom the dusky Asiatic gained about as much meaning 4s he 
would from the blows of a big drum. She had now to appeal to 
me, which she did in the spirit of shipwrecked people when they 
cling toa raft. However, she was enchanted to find that in the 
general neglect of my education my preceptors had drawn the line 
at Hindustani and the language of the Gaul. I was now all to 
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her—her best friend upon earth; for could I not command for her 
the means of communication with barbarous and unsympathetic 
Asiatics, and enable her even to get to her journey’s end? The 
latter service I was able to render in a more direct manner, as the 
event will show. 

There were but few words of conversation exchanged between 
me and my companion until we arrived at Choral, the nearest point 
to Indore that the railway then reached. But here it was that the 
lady was obliged again to appeal to me, which she did through the 
station-master, in reference to her mode of conveyance for the rest 
of the journey—about forty miles inlength. Being a privileged per- 
son, with a ticket to go anywhere, I was accommodated with a bullock- 
cart, the only mode of conveyance, and the only vehicle remaining 
disengaged. It was suggested that I might be obliging enough to 
give her a share of the cart, and to this I willingly consented. The 
lady was deeply moved at my kindness; and indeed she might well 
prefer a European stranger and a native cart to remaining with a 
dusky crowd, impracticable for intercourse, and no conveyance at 
all, perhaps, for the next few days. So our arrangements were 
soon made. : 

The cart was on two wheels, and had the same number of oxen. 
It was commodious enough inside, and was covered with a tiling of 
canvas—a sufficient protection from the sun, then shining in after- 
noon splendour, and the impending moon, which is so treacherous 
to travellers who sleep under its beams. And, apropos of sleeping, 
the companionship of a lady suggested that I should revise the 
accommodation of the interior. As a general rule, the planks within 
the cart are laid flat, without any opening, so that the occupant may 
lie flat also; but upon this occasion I caused the centre planks to 
be removed, so that we might sit decorously face to face. My bag- 
gage was easily accommodated, and that of my lady found room 
enough under her seat. I had a well-stored luncheon-basket with 
me, which, you may be sure, was not forgotten; indeed, it was 
appealed to very soon after our start. My companion—who, I 
fancy, had taken no refreshment since the early morning when we 
left Bombay—evinced a peculiar interest in this feature of our 
journey, and laid the table in as punctilious a manner as circum- 
stances would permit. Our festive board, by the way, was an empty 
wine-chest, which she draped with a napkin by way of table-cloth. 
There was neither fish nor soup, as may be supposed; so she 
began abruptly with a rdti in the form of sandwiches, with which, 
as with other things, I was well supplied. After these she dis- 
played sweet and other biscuits in sumptuous profusion, by way, I 
Suppose, of an hors d’euvre; the feast concluding with a pyramid 
of oranges, which my friend gravely called un dessert. The carte 
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de vins consisted of sherry, with cognac and soda-water in sufficient 
quantity for a guest or two besides ourselves. As may be supposed, 
the banquet was a great success, and I was well pleased to have go 
pleasant a person to share it, as I am much averse to my own com- 
panionship at a meal. For mademoiselle it must be said she did it 
justice, and when the sherry came to an end was well content to fall 
back upon the soda-and-brandy, to which I was able to add, from 
an unexpected reservoir at the bottom of the basket, a little Apolli- 
naris and Old Tom, familiarly called ‘ Poll and Tom’ in Bombay. 
But the cognac appeared to be the chief charm in her eyes, her 
reason for indulging in some supplementary doses of that liquid 
being indicated by a gentle tapping of her chest with the ends of 
her fingers, accompanied by the information that she had a mal. 

Being by this time on better terms with the world and herself, 
she began to tell me her history» She was born, it appeared, of 
noble but respectable parents in Poland, where her family enjoyed 
great wealth and honours, until that period of its history when the 
fair land became ‘ ploughed by the hoof,’ with so desolating a crop 
resulting from the agricultural process. Thus it was that the glory 
had well-nigh departed from her noble house ; but she still remained 
a countess in her own right, and clung to the rights of her country 
with an enthusiasm worthy of a less desperate cause. These 
avowals so drew forth my most earnest sympathies, which were 
always on the side of unfortunate Poland, that I was induced to 
declaim with fervour against the oppression to which unhappy 
Poland had been subjected, and the European conspiracy which 
brought about the division of that country. I spoke with horror 
and indignation of the tyranny exercised by Russia upon her noblest 
chiefs ; of the troubles and tortures endured at her hands by the 
loveliest and most exalted ladies. I discussed these iniquities with 
ample allusion to cognate topics, concluding with a pathetic picture 
of the sufferings of the nuns of Minsk. If pity be akin to love, I 
ought by this time to have been wildly enamoured of my charming 
companion ; but, strange to say, she had not touched my heart in 
the interesting sense of the term; and her manner had, indeed, a 
business-like and serious character which much mitigated any temp- 
tation that I might have felt towards tenderness. 

Thus the afternoon passed over as pleasantly as might be; 
and when the sun set and the moon rose I felt, without pretending 
to any more romantic ideas, that we were getting very well over 
our journey. The air was now so cool, and the earth so bright, 
that we were tempted to alight. I was glad of the opportunity to 
stretch my limbs, but of course I could not enter into the lady's 
feelings in this respect. Before alighting, mademoiselle sustained 
another mal, illustrated as before with the tips of her fingers. 
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She would not have been easily put out of countenance; but to 
keep her in it, I joined her in this—what shall I call it? It was 
scarcely a stirrup cup, still less was it a loving cup, for, notwith- 
standing our interchange of confidences, in which to a small extent 
I did my part, we were sufficiently reserved towards one another to 
be quite proper, and a little dull. Not to put too fine a point upon 
it, we each took a share of a ‘split soda’ and cognac, and with 
some animation proceeded on foot in front of the cart and oxen. 
Here my companion vouchsafed some communications regarding 
her journey and its objects, upon which she had not ventured before. 
She was on her way, she said, to see the Prince of Wales, the 
Maharajah, and the procession des éléphants, and had travelled all 
the way from Poland on purpose. But she talked more about les 
éléphants than of either of the princes, and evinced, indeed, con- 
siderable taste for zoology. This last instinct was peculiarly illus- 
trated by her proceedings during our walk, for when night fell, and 
the moon was our only guide, she ran away from time to time to 
‘chasser les serpents dans les ravines ;’ and she also declared her- 
self resolved upon catching all the jackals she could meet. These 
were dangerous tendencies, and I restrained them as far as I could 
by telling her that les serpents would chasser her if she did not take 
care, and that a jackal would prove a rather more inconvenient 
customer than a mad dog. In the end, tired of her errant tastes 
and vagaries, I induced her to go back into the cart; and both of 
us being somewhat tired by this time, we agreed to seek repose 
until the end of our journey. To facilitate this course on the part 
of my companion, I made her as comfortable a bed as my wraps 
would allow, upon the seat in the cart hitherto devoted to her, and, 
a pillow forming part of the general scheme, there was no reason 
why she should not be thoroughly at ease. She was very grateful 
for my attention and especially my self-sacrifice, for I had nothing 
left with which to comfort myself but a greatcoat, which I rolled up 
as a support for my head, the bare planks being my feather-bed or 
spring mattress according as fancy might make believe. Mademoi- 
selle was indeed very much at her ease, though after all her exercise 
she had another mal, to which I duly administered. Then it was 
that, after exchanging bonsoirs, I prepared to lie down myself, in 
Search of ‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Thus far 
we had gone with the stream, and nothing could have been more 
amicable than our progress; but at this point the tide turned, and 
the rest of our way was one of discord and strife. What followed 
the interchange of bonsoirs was almost a literal illustration of 
‘Scratch a Russ and you'll find a Tartar.’ I did not, indeed, 
Scratch my Russian friend, for Russian she turned out to be; but I did 
this ; as she was lying on her back covered with wraps, her hands 
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lying negligently on the outside, I gently stroked one of these 
feminine weapons, and said, 

‘Bonsoir encore mademoiselle ; j’espére que vous étes com- 
fortable.’ 

She started up like a tigress, and, resting against her bed, 
stood in an attitude of defiance. 

‘ Comment osez-vous, monsieur !’ she exclaimed furiously. ‘Je 
n’aime pas ces familiarités. Vous m’avez insultée ; vous en qui j’ai 
eu confiance. Jl me semble impossible qu’une demoiselle Russe 
voyage seule avec un monsieur Britannique.’ Then changing her 
tone to one of withering sarcasm, she produced a card bearing the 
following inscription: ‘Mpiuz. ALExANDRA Dvvat, Pianiste.’ 
Then in the same tone she added, in French, ‘ Behold, I have 
deceived you, [ have cheated you. I am not the Countess; I am 
the pianiste; I am not a Polonaise, so you might have spared 
yourself some of your sympathies with Warsaw, and your hate of 
Russian oppression. Whatever of me is not French is Russian; 
but you are like all your stupid countrymen, fooled with the idea of 
a title, and I assumed a rank that did not belong to me, in order 
to obtain respect ; that respect I have not obtained, and I disdain 
as much as I despise you.’ 

I was aghast. What hadI done? I confess to feeling some- 
thing of the by no means Britannic feeling of fear. I pictured 
to myself the horror of being alone with a mad woman in a 
covered cart in the wilds of Central India, with no other protection 
than a brutal driver of bullocks, and his presumably brutal mate. 
What should I do? was the next consideration. Upon rapidly 
running over the contingencies in my mind, I came to the con- 
clusion that a passive part was preferable to any angry demon- 
stration, for she was not a subject for physical hostilities on my 
part; and I could not bring myself to bundle her out on the road 
and leave her there, which seemed the only way of getting rid of 
her. So I reclined upon my hard couch, not without an apprehen- 
sion of something equivalent to claws intruding upon my counte-— 
nance, and contented myself with saying to my furious friend, 
‘Eh, bien, mademoiselle, it seems that you are not satisfied with 
me after all the trouble I have taken for you, so I wish to have 
nothing more to do with you. After our arrival at Indore, | 
request that we may become strangers.’ 

Mademoiselle made some scornful reply in acquiescence to my 
desire, and we spoke not a word for the rest of the journey. I 
know not if she slept; but I was certainly well awake the whole 
time, and was considerably relieved, when the driver turned into the 
compound of the ‘ Travellers’ Bungalow’ at Indore. 

It was then about one o’clock in the morning, the moon on the 
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wane, but still shining brightly. As we drove up to the verandah, 
an occupant of the interior recognised my voice as I called to the 
driver. 

‘Is that you, my boy ?’ he cried. ‘Come in; there’s plenty of 
room.’ 

‘But I have a lady with me.’ 

‘The deuce you have!’ was the rejoinder; at which point I 
alighted from the cart, and met my friend in the verandah. 

‘You had better look after the lady,’ I now said, ‘for I’m 
afraid to touch her.’ 

I took care to utter these last words in a sufficiently loud 
tone to meet her ear; but her contempt had by this time taken 
a silent form, and my friend had no difficulty in getting her out 
of the cart with the little bundle that constituted her sole belong- 
ings. She condescended to speak to her new guide; but as he 
was innocent of the French language, her words fell vainly on his 
ear. But a brief consultation between him and myself was sufficient 
to settle the main point, that she must have a room till morning. 
She couldn’t remain where she was, for there were only two couches 
in my friend’s room, and one was reserved for me. But we soon 
found a little apartment that had been employed for bathing pur- 

poses, and having added to its scanty furniture a few chairs and a 
small native bed that we found in the verandah, my friend told 
our somewhat unwelcome guest that the room was ready for her. 

With a slight salutation to him, and taking not the least 
notice of me, she marched off to her own apartment; and it was 
with some amusement that we heard her piling the furniture against 
her door, under the evident belief that one or both of us meditated a 
violent intrusion. 

I had a sweet sleep after this, and felt something like Sindbad 
the Sailor when he had shaken off the Old Man of the Sea. My 
friend and myself were both up betimes, but our visitor was more 
betimeg than we were, and I saw her pacing the verandah. She 
appeared to be waiting for my friend, who duly made his appearance. 
The two had no language in common, but she somehow made him 
understand that she wanted to be taken to the post-office, and the 
tent of the special correspondents, who were entertained during the 
festivities by the Maharajah. My friend did his ciceroning with 
some unwillingness, for the lady’s position, whatever it might be, 
was certainly anomalous, and calculated to compromise a person in 
an official position. He dropped her when they got to the corre- 
Spondents’ tent, not caring to introduce her to the company. But 
she introduced herself, invited herself to breakfast, and was soon as 
much at home as any member of the assembly. 

I need say nothing about the durbar or ball, only to mention 
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that Mdlle. Alexandra Duval—as I suppose I must call her—ep- 
tered into the spirit of everything she could get to see, and in 
particular enjoyed the procession des éléphants to her heart’s con- 
tent. I cannot say what became of her during the latter part of 
the Maharajah’s festivity, as I returned to Bombay rather sooner 
than the majority of the guests, but I found she had made con- 
siderable use of my friend of the Travellers’ Bungalow ; for on her 
own departure she left him with the sacred charge of her linen, for 
the benefit of the washerman; and I heard afterwards, that when 
in Bombay she called at his office in an open carriage, and asked 
for ma linge, to the amusement of his colleagues and the scandal of 
his chief. 

This is nearly all I heard of her, except that she gave per- 
formances on the pianoforte, after which she must have gone to 
Kurope, as nobody seemed to know anything more about her. 

’ What her object was, in her strange wanderings, I do not pre- 
tend to determine: her way of travelling was humble enough, her 
baggage was remarkable for being next to nothing; but I never 
heard that she appeared short of funds, and I fancy her object, when 
travelling, was to attract as little attention as possible. Her con- 
certs I consider to have been what is called a blind, and to divert 
attention from her mysterious mission, whatever it might be. As 
for the general opinion of those she met from time to time, it was a 
very decided one, and was most certainly shared in by myself. It 
amounted to this—that the strange traveller was nothing more nor 
less than a Russian spy. 
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THE ALPS IN 1880. 





Ir is not very much more than thirty years since the Alps were 
discovered. Scientific men indeed had penetrated into their recesses, 
and communicated the results of their observations to learned 
societies; but so far as the ordinary traveller was concerned the 
snow-mountains were little more than clouds on the horizon, useful 
for sunset effects and weather warnings. At length a few more 
venturesome explorers pushed their way into ‘ those horrible soli- 
tudes,’ and found that in this case distance was not required to give 
enchantment. They were caught by the spell, and returned year 
after year, bringing their friends with them. Albert Smith had 
been up Mont Blanc, and wandering about England describing his 
experiences ; and thus by degrees that stream of mountain explorers 
began steadily to flow towards Switzerland, bringing in its wake 
Alpine clubs and, finally, Cook’s tourists. 

For some years mountaineers had enough to do to ascend the 
untrodden peaks which were waiting for them; the supply of these, 
however, became less and less, and those that remained unconquered 
were, of course, the most difficult. Many summits considered un- 
climbable were found quite easy when systematically attacked, and 
the successful ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865 banished the word 
‘inaccessible’ from the Alps. 

Since then it has been held that any mountain mass that can 
stand can also be climbed from some point or another, till at this 
day the only virgin summit of the first class remaining is that of the 
Aiguille du Géant, at the head of the Mer de Glace. 

The increasing supply of mountaineers has produced a corre- 
sponding dearth of unexplored ground, and climbers have been com- 
pelled to look for the excitement they require by reattacking their 
conquered enemies from other quarters. It is not enough that a 
mountain should have been ascended, but a route must be discovered 
to its summit up every ridge and every face. The work has been 
prosecuted with so much zeal, that at the present day it is a common 
thing for eight or ten different routes to be known by which a peak, 
fifteen years ago considered inaccessible, may be reached. The 
supply of new routes seems to be almost endless, and the average 
number consumed in a fine year varies from fifty to a hundred in the 
Whole Alpine chain. 3 | 
The year 1879 was one of the finest, so far as weather was 
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concerned, that has occurred for a long time; full advantage wag 
taken of the exceptional conditions, and many a wall of rock was 
scaled which is barred in ordinary summers. The most noticeable 
new routes discovered were those leading from the Zermatt glacier 
to the summit of the Matterhorn: the one following a long and 
broken ridge; the other ascending almost straight up a wall of 
rock some 5000 feet high, which used to be described as an over- 
hanging precipice till it occurred to Mr. Penhall to go and see. The 
credit of the former ascent belongs to Mr. Mummery; that gentle- 
man, not satisfied with his success, in 1880 once more returned to 
the charge. 

The ordinary traveller, who believes that mountains were made 
to be looked at from a safe distance, knows the Matterhorn ag 
he sees it from the village at Zermatt, or, perhaps, from the hotel 
at the Riffel. He remembers it as a great four-faced pyramid of 
dark rock planted on a tableland of snow. Of its four edges three 
had previously been climbed: one by Mr. Whymper and his unfor- 
tunate companions in 1865; one by the Italian guides in the same 
year; and the third by Mr. Mummery in 1879. It is the fourth 
ridge—the one descending towards the Théodule Pass, and, seen 
from Zermatt, on the left of the mountain against the sky—that 
Mr. Mummery succeeded in ascending in 1880. All went well 
till he reached the foot of the short precipice which supports 
the absolute summit, and seems to overhang as you look up at it 
from Zermatt. Here the ridge ended, abutting against a wall of 
rock in which were no cracks or ledges for hand or foot. Further 
progress was impossible, and the party had to cross the whole east 
face of the mountain to the north-east ridge, where they joined Mr. 
Whymper’s route half an hour below the top. 

This expedition may be taken as fairly characteristic of modern 
mountaineering. In order to cross the face, they had to walk under 
the great rock-wall above referred to. From it stones are inces- 
santly falling, dashing themselves to pieces like a bursting shell. 
Their velocity is enormous; they frequently weigh many hundred- 
weights, and it is never possible to know whence they will come, 
or what direction they will take. Yet for the purpose of making @ 
new route, this danger, against which it is impossible to provide, is 
undergone. 

The same party signalised themselves once more by the suc- 
cessful passage of a pass lying close at the foot of the Matterhorn, 
and upon which mountaineers have for a long time had their eye. 
In ascending the mountain from the Italian side, the first point to 
be reached is a notch on its south-west ridge, called the Col du 
Lion, and represented in one of the excellent woodcuts in Mr. 
Whymper’s book. It is a mere saddle of snow. On one side you 
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look down into the Val Tournauche, and on the other to the plain 
of snow at the head of the Z’mutt glacier. The Col is easily 
reached from the Italian valley, but the man has not been found 
to attack it from the Z’mutt side. It was known to be acces- 
sible from hence, because a long gully lined with a ribbon of 
ice stretches up to it, seaming a dark wall of rock which falls 
to the glacier below. Up this steep ice-path a way could, with- 
out doubt, in time be cut; but all who had ever gone to look 
had seen that this was the highway by which avalanche after 
avalanche of stones fell to the lower level, and the chances were 
that any one trying to ascend would be pounded up by one of these. 

Undeterred by the danger, Mr. Mummery and his guide (Alexan- 
der Burgener, a man well known for his indifference to peril) made 
the attack. They started in the dark ; by sunrise they were well in 
the gully cutting steps, often in hard blue ice. For five hours and 
a half this went on. Stones fell, but they did not hit them. At 
last they reached the top safely. The usually callous Burgener says 
he will not go there again, nor will he ascend the Matterhorn from 
the Théodule side. If mountaineering has at length reduced itself 
to this, is it not time for public opinion to interfere, and refuse credit 
to mere foolhardiness? There is no difficulty in climbing a steep 
ice-gully : it is as easy as lying, when you have got a guide to cut 
steps for you ; the danger is the difficulty, and therefore the danger 
is the only credit. 

At Chamounix the veteran Aiguille to Charmoz has at length 
been trodden under foot. The summit was won by the same party 
as before. For this feat they deserve real credit. There is no 
danger in the ascent, but there is plenty of real difficulty. The rocks 
are so steep that snow will not lie on them; so firm that they are 
almost without cracks for holding; and it is only by the tiny pro- 
jecting crystals here and there that it is possible to hold. The 
ascent is difficult the whole way from the Mer de Glace; but it is 
the last two hundred feet which had not previously been climbed. 
None but a first-rate rock-climber like Burgener could have led the 
way up there, and he deserves the highest possible credit for it. An 
ice-axe was left on the summit, and a reward of two hundred francs 
offered to any Chamounix guides who would go up and fetch it down. 
A party of three started; but they did not get very far. The Cha- 
mounix men have quite lost the skill of which, at one time, they had 
almost the monopoly. 

Several gentlemen attempted the Dent du Géant. The moun- 
tain is without doubt climbable; but the difficult rocks which must 
be ascended are so long and so hard, that time always fails before 
the coveted summit is reached. By degrees the way to avoid one 
difficulty after another is learned; and thus it becomes possible to 
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go a little faster each fresh attempt, and to reach a higher point 
before the inevitable return has to be made. 

These are the most remarkable ascents of 1880. Several other 
things of less startling nature were done. Dr. Savage ascended 
the Gublehorn by a route not previously followed; and Mr. Conway 
demonstrated the practicability of passing from Saas to Zermatt by 
the Balfirin and Ried glaciers—a pass which promises to be much 
used in future, and commands magnificent views. In the Oberland, 
Mr. Crayen—the companion in 1879 of the unfortunate Dr. Mose- 
ley, who was killed on the Matterhorn—climbed the Balmhorn from 
the Gasteren Thal, near Kandersteg. The ascent proved to be one 
of extraordinary difficulty, and no little danger, owing to falling 
stones and snow. 

The weather throughout the season was very bad. Snow fell 
constantly on the high mountains, and many of them were rendered 
quite inaccessible for weeks together. It was only by climbing, 
‘weather or no,’ that anything at all was done. On the other hand, 
the valleys were pleasanter than ever; the visitors were more 
numerous, and were driven to employ themselves indoors or near 
home to a greater extent. The result was that picnics, concerts, 
dances, and theatricals were more popular than glacier passes or 
rocky peaks. 































PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


By JoHN EL.ior. 





‘UNACCUSTOMED as I am to public speaking.” Every one knows 
the old formula, and there are some who are foolish enough to 
think it clever when a half-witted or wholly-inebriated individual 
condescends to use it in proposing the health of a talented towns- 
man or a blushing bridegroom. Any moderately educated person 
who, on the above occasions, cannot put two or three pleasant and 
appropriate sentences together, must be—well, a very moderately 
educated person indeed. Thackeray has well illustrated this in his 
paper on ‘Some Old Customs of the Dinner-Table.’ His host, 
Mr. Jones, is not a gentleman of brilliant wit or conversation. 
But he challenges his guest. ‘ ‘‘ Brown, my boy, a glass of wine ?” 
I reply, ‘‘ With pleasure, my dear Jones.” He responds as quick 
as thought, ‘‘ Shall it be hock or champagne, Brown ?”’ I men- 
tion the wine which I prefer. He calls to the butler and says, 
“Some champagne, or hock” (as the case may be, for I do not 
choose to commit myself),—‘‘ some champagne, or hock, to Mr. 
Brown ;”’ and finally he says, ‘‘ Good health!’ in a pleasant tone. 
Thus, you see, Jones, though not a conversationist, has had the 
opportunity of making no less than four observations, which, if not 
brilliant or witty, are yet manly, sensible, and agreeable. And I 
defy any man in the metropolis, be he the most accomplished, the 
most learned, the wisest, or the most eloquent, to say more than 
Jones upon a similar occasion.’ 

A late distinguished Lord Chancellor said to a young legal 
friend of his who had been consulting him on his studies, ‘ Eftare 
these ginaral observations on-n the intreecate perscrutation of 
our jureeceprudence, I would re-com-mend you to study eel-o- 
quence, and a-bove awl a-voiad effectation.’ In this case, when 
the great Chancellor spoke of eloquence he meant elocution, in 
other words, pronunciation. It was Demosthenes who, on being 
asked what was the first point of oratory, replied, pronunciation ; 
the second ? pronunciation; andthe third? pronunciation. Cicero’s 
division was, first, invention; secondly, disposition, i.e. the 
proper division of the subject in its natural order; thirdly, elocu- 
tion, which he defines as suiting the words to the ideas; fourthly, 


memory; and fifthly, pronunciation. 
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Now all these essentials to good speaking are to be obtained 
with a little practice. Invention? Well, he must be a dullard, 
indeed, who gets on his legs and cannot find something to say 
neat and appropriate, like our friend Mr. Jones. Disposition ? 
That ought to be easy enough. Supposing that our orator is pre- 
siding at a dinner given for the benefit of ‘The Washerwomen’s 
Benevolent Society :’ it is not difficult to trace the progress of 
washing dirty linen, in or out of the family, from the earliest 
ages, and expatiating to an appreciative and delighted audience 
on the various methods of ironing, clear-starching, mangling, rins- 
ing, and scrubbing, and on those ingenious processes which we do 
not profess to understand ourselves, but with which we are certain 
any intelligent laundress would undertake to cram us up in, in 
a couple of hours, for a moderate consideration. Memory is 
simply a matter of practice; and so is pronunciation—in other 
words, the art of managing the voice and gesture in speaking. No 
one need ever be placed in the unpleasant predicament of Sir George 
Bluff, the eminent general, when he rose to return thanks for the 
army. 

‘We saw an old gentleman, with white whiskers and a flaring 
scarlet coat covered with stars and gilding, rise up with a fright- 
ened and desperate look, and declare that ‘‘this was the proudest 
-—ahem !—moment of his—ahum!—he informed the great mer- 
chants of the greatest city of the—hum !—that a British—ahem ! 
—was always ready to do his—hum! Napoleon—Salamanca— 
ahem !—had witnessed their—hum, haw!—and should any other 
—hum !—ho-casion, which he deeply deprecated —haw !—there 
were men now around him—a-haw !—who, inspired by the Bellows- 
Menders Company, and the City of London—a-hum—would do 
their duty as—a-hum—a-haw—a-hah !”’’ 

As an instance of the difficulties that are likely to occur from 
an imperfect pronunciation, we may quote an apposite story which 
may be unknown to the younger generation of our readers. A very 
well known Irishman was asked to chaperon a young friend and 
countryman, and show him the marvels and beauties of London. 
Being in Rotten Row one day and pointing out a famous digni- 
tary of the Church of that time, he exclaimed, ‘ And that, sorr, is 
one of the most illawstrious of danes.’ ‘ Indeed!’ replied the 
youth ; ‘is it one of the Kielmanseggs ?’ ‘ Sorr,’ replied the irate 
chieftain, ‘I deed not mane a Dane of Swaden; I meent a dane 
of the Choorch.’ 

It is a thousand pities that the art. of speaking is no longer 
cultivated at our great public schools. Take Winchester for instance, 
and a glaring one. Her Majesty presents annually two silver 
medals, one for a Latin, and the other for an English, speech. 
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How do the gentlemen, who now obtain these material distinctions, 
succeed in their laudable ambition? And who are the judges? 
Formerly, for six or eight days in the year, every boy in the 
school had to speak before the masters and the rest ‘of the school. 
The best were selected from those who had again to speak before 
an enlarged audience, the public being admitted. Public opinion 
then generally adjudged, and adjudged fairly, these much-coveted 
prizes. The ordinary speech-days are, at all our public schools, 
practically worthless as regards the education of an orator; they 
are & pleasant excuse for old friends meeting, and eating and 
drinking, and stroking fond papas and mammas down the back. 
Dr. Knox, in his Treatise on Liberal Education, emphatically 
remarks, ‘ When a boy is so far advanced in the Classics as to be 
able to afford time and attention to other objects, he should enter 
on the art of speaking. Once a week or oftener he should rehearse 
in the hearing of all the boys in the school, seated as auditors, 
some celebrated passage from Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, Pope, or Addison. These original 
writers, or others of the same class, are fully sufficient to form the 
taste, as well as to furnish matter for the practice of elocution in all 
its varieties ; and it may be observed that the learning by heart 
the most beautiful passages of the finest authors is a very great 
collateral advantage attending the study of the art of speaking.’ 
Precisely ; the learned doctor might have said the ‘ greatest advan- 
tage.’ For it is most probable that boys got their first taste for 
literatare from the methods of public speaking formerly practised in © 
our great schools. Surely it is no unworthy study for boys to obtain, 
in early youth, a clear, distinct, emphatic, and elegant utterance. 
If the neglect of it has not actually brought our clergymen into con- 
tempt, it has undoubtedly diminished their influence. The most 
accomplished lawyer who hesitates and stutters before his jury 
must yield the palm of eloquence, and too often his verdict, to 
some greasy and unctuous Buzfuz, whose copious flow of words and 
sesquipedalian sentences pass muster with an ignorant butcher or 
dazed tallowchandler as the very highest flights of professional — 
eloquence. Every soldier, from the highest to the lowest grade, 
nay, any ordinary spectator, can appreciate and feel the inspiriting 
effect of the word of command given in a sharp, yet distinct and 
cheery, tone. And the surgeon who orders his patient’s leg off with 
the decision with which Cibber’s Richard ordered the same opera- 
tion to be performed on the head of Buckingham does not wound 
the nervous sensibility of the sufferer half as much as the hesitating 
practitioner, who ‘thinks he’d better ;’ ‘it is nothing with chloro- 
form—and—and—and—’ and go on. 


We have purposely written with a light pen on that old, old 
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principle of ridentem dicere verum. It would be deplorable if, 
nation which possesses the finest roll of orators in the world were 
compelled to point to a Hyde Park ranter or a Parnellite ag 
affording the only specimens of modern eloquence. 





SUNSET. 





Gone the glory of the dawn, 
Rose-flush over leaf and lawn, 
Wakening bird and opening flower, 
Morning’s fresh delicious dower ; 
Gone the golden hush of noon, 
Brooding o’er the rose of June, 
Light and warmth in affluence giving 
Gladness to the sense of living ; 
Yet the tender gloaming creeping, 
Soothing Nature for her sleeping, 
Bathing all we see and know 

In sunset’s soft pathetic glow, 

In the promise of its rest, 

Gives us what we love the best. 








Gone the passionate joy of youth, 
Gone its fearless careless truth, 
Its frank trust in all it sees, 
Its glorious possibilities ; 
Gone the courage and the strength 
Middle age will gain at length, 
If steady thought and self-reliance 
With sense and faith make pure alliance ; 
Yet St. Martin’s soft gray weather 
Blends in peaceful links together 
Youth’s fresh hope and manhood’s will, 
With patience, sweet content, and still ; 
The stream calms, broadening to the sea, 
Our sunset nears Eternity. 

SUSAN KE. PHILLIPS. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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